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The Measure of Life 
By Joel Swartz, D.D. 


a ETHUSALEH lived,” and this beside, 
*“ Nine hundred years and sixty-nine ; 
Had sons and daughters, and he died.”’ 
The record adds no other line. 


Like some- huge saurian on the strand 
Of some far-off, oblivious shore, 
He left these tracks upon the sand 
Of his long wanderings,—nothing more. 


But three years, near another sea, 

One walked whose steps mark every shore; 
He died, the man of Galilee, 

And lo! he lives forevermore. 


Devon, Pa. 
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“Cross Words Can Never Die” 


Not only pleasant things, but sad ones, have 
their influence, and are remembered. It is well to 
have this truth ever in mind, and to act in view of it. 
‘«Kind words can never die,’’ says the little song. 
When one heard that sung pleasantly, he said sadly, 
‘Cross words can never die.’’' One is as true as the 
other. When we speak to another, it would be well 
for us to ask our own hearts, ‘‘ How will this be 
thought of by and by, when it is recalled in mem- 
ory?'’ By our words and by our deeds we are 
making memories for others that shall give pleasure, 
or give pain, in the coming days. 


Pad 
What We Miss in Our Life Course 


What we just miss is often a disappointment to 
us which we think of and worry about. This is the 
case when it was a thing of pleasure or profit that we 
missed. But we are not always grateful enough on 
account of the evils or perils that we barely escaped. 
Dangers that we were spared from by moving a little 
earlier or later, and temptations that we resisted, or 
that failed to lead us away because of other induce- 
ments, of which we thought little at the time, were of 
more importance to us than we sufficiently consider. 
The love that is over us at all times, guiding and 
shielding us by day and by night, when we are in 
dangers seen and unseen, is greater than we ever think 
of or imagine. Our Father never forgets us, even 
though we so often forget him. What a Father is ours ! 


K— 
Ill-Health as a Stimulus 


Many persons think that good health is essential 
to efficient service in the intellectual or in the spiritual 
life. And many others feel that, because they lack 
such health, there is sufficient reason for their neither 
hoping nor endeavoring to accomplish much in life. 
Yet it is a remarkable fact that some of the most effi- 
cient and influential workers for the good of their 
fellows have been permanent invalids, or have been 
deprived of the free use of some of their physical 
faculties. For example, William H. Prescott, the 
historian, whose volumes are no small portion of 
American contributions to the world’s knowledge, was 
practically deprived of his eyesight before he began 
his great work in that line. John Kitto lost his power 
of speech and of hearing while yet a boy, and his 
extensive contributions to the treasures of religious 
archeology and devotional reading were seemingly 








a consequence of that ‘‘ misfortune.’ Robert Hall, 
the great English preacher, said, near the close of his 
life, that he had hardly known from boyhood what it 
was to be free from pain, Often he actually rolled on 
the floor in acute pain until the hour came for him to go 
out and preach one of those sermons which are to this 
day an ornament of the English language. In speak- 
ing of the great work accomplished by Cecil Rhodes, 
The London Times cites suggestively the familiar 
saying, ‘‘It is the invalids who do the work of the 
world.’’ Have we improved our advantages of poor 
health ? Or have we done our part in spite of the 
hindrance of bounding health ? 


x 
When Should We Pray ? 


When we are in peculiar peril, or in an extremity 
where ordinary human means will not suffice for our 
safety, we are glad to call on God for help. We even 
remember gratefully such occasions as times when 
God interposed for our preservation. But these are 
exceptional experiences as we view them. Yet we are 
no more dependent on the special and particular 
providences of God at such times than at any other. 
There are no ‘‘laws of nature’’ or forces in the uni- 
verse that are not under the special direction and con- 
trol of God. This being so, we should feel that we 
cannot draw another breath or have another heart- 
throb without the enabling help of God, and that this 
help of God is as truly an exercise of the power of 
Omnipotence as would be the creation of another 


Taking Delight 


OME men meet the difficulties of life, and, ap- 
palled by them, surrender ; others meet them 
with dismay, but, knowing that they must fight 

it through, doggedly take up their tasks, But Paul 
saw that difficulties were a necessary part of the work 
of a man, and greeted them with delight. ‘‘ Count it 
all joy,'’ said James, ‘‘when ye fall into manifold 
trials.'"’ That was the spirit of Paul. ‘I will tarry 
at Ephesus until Pentecost,’’ he told the Corinthians ; 
‘‘for a great door and effectual is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries."’ ‘‘And,’’ not 
‘«but.'" The adversaries did not limit and qualify 
the opportunity at Ephesus ; they constituted it. It 
is the difficulties that make the work of life. ‘Let 
no man be moved by afflictions,’’ he tells the Thes- 
salonians, ‘‘ for yourselves know that hereunto we are 
appointed.”’ 

And Paul had enough of them to face. There 
were the common difficuities of every day, but there 
were more. Again and again he lets us see what the 
things were which weighed upon him. He enume- 
rates for the Corinthians the hardships and perils of 
his work, the long list of ‘things that are without,’’ 
ending with hunger, cold, and nakedness, and in- 
cluding the ‘‘ perils among false brethren.’’ It was in 
persons that his great difficulties were found. ‘It is 
not things that trouble us,’’ said an experienced mis- 
sionary in Persia to a traveler who said good-by to 
her as she stood in her doorway in a remote village ; 
‘‘our difficulties are folks.’’ This was Paul's ex- 
perience. The ‘‘things without’’ were trivial com- 
pared with ‘‘unreasonable and evil men,"’ ‘‘ unruly 
men, vain talkers and deceivers,’’ ‘‘abominable, and 
disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate.’’ It 
was the ‘‘adversaries’’ at Ephesus who made Paul 
eager to stay there and front them. 

Of course, Paul was not glad that there were such 


Editor’s Note.—Th's is the second of three editorials on 
**Lessons from the Life of Pavl to Every-Day Men and 
Women," to appear during the course of the present Inter- 
national Lessons. 


solar system. In view of our constant individual de- 
pendence on God's love and ministry for our very 
existence, while he is what he is and we are what we 
are, there seems added force in the inspired injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Pray without ceasing.'’ And we should also 
feel that it is our duty to trust withont intermitting, 
and to be ever grateful and faith-filled, 


x 
Wireless Telegraphy 


Transmitter and receiver must be in tune with each 
other if the message shall pass between them. They 
have come to that point of discovery in wireless teleg- 
raphy. Ah! must dull copper and carbon and brass be 
brought into harmony if we would have it sensitive to 
electrical impulses, and shall human hearts expect to 
understand and be moved by the great impulse of the 
divine Heart above; save as they bring themselves and 
keep themselves in harmony therewith? The most 
ancient wireless telegraphy is from ‘heaven to earth, 
but we cannot expect to be sensitive to it until we 
who receive are in spiritual harmony with Him who 
sends, The thrills of spiritual desire, the throbs of 
spiritual affection, the promptings of divine impulses, 
may pass by us unnoted and unfruitful if our spirits 
be not in sensitive harmony with them. There is a 
heavenly teaching that flashes from God to man, but 
only those men hear it whose hearts and lives are in 
accord with the spirit of the Teacher. Is not that what 
Jesus meant when he said, ‘‘ If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine'’ ? 


in Difficulties 


unreasonable and abominable men in the world, but, 
since they were here, he was glad of a chance to re- 
sist them, and break down their influence, if he could 
not win them. He wasted no time in speculating as 
to why God did not make roses without thorns, or 
whether he could have made a better world, a 
world without difficulties and drawbacks ; he simply 
saw that the hard things are here, and sprang with 
joy to get his share. He had an instinct that the 
man who got most of them would have the most 
glorious crown of accomplishment. And there was 
something fundamentally true in this view. If God 
will not allow any man to be tried beyond his strength, 
then, . greater a man’s trials, the greater God's view 
of his strength. In this light difficulties and trials 
are God's form of compliment, his apportionment of 
the battle to his warriors. ‘‘Give me a man’s full 
share,’’ prayed Paul. And this was what he sought, 
—not the easy thing, but the post of peril ‘'I have 
been ambitious to preach the gospel not where Christ 
was already named, that I might not build upon an- 
other man’s foundation.'’ Let others choose the 
way without difficulties; Paul preferred the hard 
road. Per aspera ad astra. 

And Paul no more shrank from inner conflicts and 
agonies than he feared outer perils and foes. He re- 
minded the Corinthians, with a true and touching 
pathos, of the heavy strain under which he lived 
hourly, the burden of all his churches resting upon 
his eager sympathy, so that he felt every lapse as a 
personal fall, and made all weakness his own. He 
might have escaped from all this, but he did not 
Any Christian worker can secure rest at this point by 
simply allowing his sympathies to harden. It is an 
easy thing. But it costs him all his power, The 
price of power is strain. And Paul rejoiced at his 
inner agony, and asked those for whom he suffered to 
be strong : ‘‘I ask that ye may not faint at my tribula- 
tions for you, which are your glory.’’ It is good to re- 
member that our Lord allows us also to taste the joy 
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of vicarious suffering. Paul knew it, and it made him 
glad. ‘‘I rejoice,’’ he told the Colossians, ‘‘in my 
sufferings for your sake.’’ 

What God sent him of difficulty in his own per- 
sonal Christian experience he accepted with delight 
Not at first. He was disposed to protest at the be- 
ginning, but he soca perceived the divine law of 
compensation, and his reluctance died. ‘‘1 will 
rather glory in my weaknesses,’’ he could write, 
‘‘that the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
Wherefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, 
in necessities.’’ The real significance of life began 
to dawn upon him. He perceived, as Emerson says, 
that ‘life invests itself with inevitable conditions, 
which the unwise seek to dodge, which one and an- 
other brags that he does not know, that they do not 
touch him ; but the brag is on his lips, the conditions 
are in his soul. If he escapes them in one part, they 
attack him in another more vital part.’ Paul faced 
the difficulties, and tore their secret from them. 
Thenceforth they became a source of strength to him. 
‘When I am weak,”’ he said, ‘‘then am | strong.’’ 
He took now a delight in limitation, perceiving its 
divine ordering, as a preordained source of power and 
profounder experience. In whatever state he was, he 
was content. He was more,—he was glad. 

Difficulties beget delight by another law than the 
law of compensation. They obey the law of conse- 
quence. We grow strong by resistance. No man 
can climb a rungless ladder.- The atmosphere pro- 
vides no footing. A world without antagonism would 
furnish no moral development. We unfold and at- 
tain by the exercise of choices involving refusals and 
repulsions. ‘The strong man is the man who wrestles 
with evil, overcomes it, and confronts a stronger foe 
on a larger field. It is trial that works patience and 
strength. The valued teacher in the Sunday-school is 
the one who has met incorrigibles and tamed them, 
whose experience has embraced all types of ‘ ad- 
versaries,'’ and who is strong with confidence and 
power, 

And the joyful difficulties of the Christian life are 
not all found in the realm of feeling and activity. 
They exist in the field of doctrine too. ‘‘O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past tracing out!’’ Paul seems 
to be delighted that God is beyond him. His great 
intellect has waked and reared and hurled itself 
against the topless truth of God, Higher and higher 
it has flung itself, but at last it has fallen back, con- 
scious that there are infinite reaches beyond. And 
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the thought fills Paul with delight. And why not? 
The difficulty of compassing God, of comprehending 
all his ways, is the very fountain of joy in life. If 
we could compass and comprehend God, then we 
should in some real sense be greater than he. But 
far beyond us he lives, and we press out and onward 
forever into his infinite life. Dark and dreary falls 
the night on any man who, by any device, denies 
himself the delight of the difficulties of God. 

The difficulty of death was no horror to Paul. ‘‘I 
desire to depart,’’ he said. And he took joy in the 
thought of martyrdom even. ‘If I am offered upon 
the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy, and rejoice 
with you all: and in the same manner do ye also joy, 
and rejoice with me.’’ Indeed, he experienced daily 
the difficulty of death, and was not saddened by it. 
He died daily, as he suffered daily, but it was the 
blessing of it that he saw. ‘* Our light affliction... 
worketh for us more and more exceedingly an eternal 
weight of glory.’’ 

** And the end of trial 
Shall be near the throne.”’ 


But the difficulty of death gave Paul less delight 
than the difficulty of life. He set up standards of 
unyielding and perfect rigidity in righteousness, and, 
side by side with these, standards of most gentle 
adaptiveness in sympathy and self-restraint. These 
standards were hard of application separately. It 
was harder yet to get them applied together. What 
a keen and vivacious interest the attempt gave to life! 
No man can ever lack interest in life who tries to be 
good. Each conceit of success at one point is coun- 
tered by the chagrin of disaster elsewhere. The at- 
tempt to be a Christian is an experiment of delightful 
difficulty. The attempt to do a Christian's work is 
the joyful business of men who can say with the man 
Paul, ‘‘as dying, and behold, we live ; as chastened, 
and not killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.’ 

** And so I live, you see, 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare ; happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize. 


Thank God, no paradise stands barred 

To entry, and I find it hard 

To be a Christian, as I said.’’ 
Rejoice. 


The way is hard. Ye saints, rejoice! 





When Was Cornelius Saved ? 


The conviction that we are already saved, and 
the resting trustfuliy in that conviction, is a very im- 
portant matter to us personally, and it is our privilege 
and duty to have that conviction. But whether another 
individual, in our dsy or in former days, has been 
saved, it is not always our duty or privilege to know. 
Yet many a person is much exercised over a question 
of this sort. An illustration of this fact is given by 
those in behalf of whom a Bible teacher in Western 
New York makes an inquiry : 


In studying the recert lesson on ‘‘ Peter and Cornelius "’ 
the question was asked in our men's Bible class, ‘‘ Was Cor- 
nelius a saved man before he heard Peter's words and re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit."" Some in the class seemed to think 
that Peter's words (Acts 11: 14), in connection with Titus 
3 : 4, prove that Cornelius was not a saved man, and that the 
matter of Peter's message to Cornelius indicates that he needed 
to know Christ crucified and risen as the one through whom 
remission of sins is obtained. Others in the class were just as 
confident that the words in Acts ro : 34, 35, prove beyond all 
question that Cornelius was a saved man, and one member of 
the class asked, ‘‘ Would he have been lost had he died before 
Peter arrived ?"' I should be greatly obliged, if you deem this 
matter of sufficient importance, if you would give your thought 
with respect to it in Notes on Open Letters. 


Whether Cornelius was, or was not, a saved man, when 
Peter came to him, depends on his attitude toward God 
in his innermost being. On that point God knows, but 
man does not. It is not any particular individual's 
aspect of truth, or any form of his belief, which saves. 
It is the Saviour who saves, not one’s intellectual opin- 
ions about the Saviour. That there will be surprises in 
the next life as to those met, and as to those missed, 
there can be no question, even in spite of foregone 
conclusions in Bible classes and in theological semi- 





naries. 
the day of final disclosure, ‘* Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophecy by thy 
name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by thy 


This is indicated by the words of Jesus about 


name do many mighty works ? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you’’ (Matt. 7 : 22, 23). 
And again, in his speaking of the times when he 
shall say to some of the ‘‘ nations,’’ or heathen, or 
pagans, as distinct from Jews or Christians: ‘‘ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world"’ 
(Matt. 25 : 34). And when the surprised heathen shall 
ask when they have done anything for Jesus, as if they 
had not known him, or known of him, he will say, 
‘* Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me’’ (Matt. 25 : 31- 
40). Not our standards of belief, but our inner spirit, 
as God sees and knows it, will be the measure of 
God's final judging of us and of others, 


HK 
What Became of the Risen Saints ? 


Much as we can understand in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, there are more things that we want to under- 
stand or to inquire about. This is so while we are in 
this life, and it probably will be so after we have been 
thousands of years in the life beyond, —for we hope to 
be gaining and growing continually. A Bible student 
in Montana asks a question that involves both lives. 
Referring to an article on Christ as the first-fruits 
of them that slept, he writes : 


‘*And many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came 
out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy 
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city, and appeared unto many "' (Matt. 27 : 52, 53). 
these saints raised, and what became of them? 
As Christ became the first-fruits of them that slept, 
he seems to have at once illustrated the blessing he 
was to be to all who were then sleeping in him, or 
who had looked in hope to his resurrection. The 
selected ones who first, after his resurrection, shared 
in the power of that resurrection, were an earnest to 
others of that power to vast nultitudes. As to what 
became of them, we can be confident that they re- 
mained with him, and that they are there to this day. 
We shall see them when we see him. That is our 


hope. 
x 
How Can We Know What Is Right? 


It is a man’s duty to know the law, and to obey 
it. This is so with reference both to human law and 
to divine. Yet many a person is troubled over the 
question. How can one be sure as to personal duty 
when differences of opinion as to a certain point 
exist? A correspondent from New York State writes 
as to this in view of the recent statement in these 
pages, —‘‘ Doing as well as we know how is not enough, 
unless we know what is right, and then do that.’’ 
The correspondent says : 


Why were 


The statement that we must know what is right is the one 
thing above all others that I desire to know, and that has 
prompted me to ask, How are we to know? If I could talk 
with you about the times when I find myself where two or 
many ways meet,—divergent ways, not all right,—and I am as 
one blind, yet I must go, I must choose. Then it seems to me 
that the problem of a Christian's life would be solved if he 
could always know what is right. 

If in such an emergency, or quandary, one can find 
a Bible principle indicating his duty, that ought to 
resolve his doubt; but if he is not thus aided, let 
him ask guidance from God, expecting to receive it. 
Help is promised him. Let him look for it confi- 
dently. See how explicit the promise is: ‘‘ If any of 
you lacketh wisdom [as to the right way], let him ask 
of God, who giveth [in such a case] to all liberally 
and upbraideth not [for one’s lack]. . . . But let him 
ask in faith, nothing doubting ’’ (James 1: 5,6). Pray 
restfully, asking God’s guidance for the right choice, 
or for the right step, and then go as guided. If, at 
such a time, there comes to your mind a principle or 
a precept which you had not before thought of, that 
will direct you. If no help comes in that way, say to 
your Father that you want to know what is right, and 
desire to be guided by him; then go on the path 
pointed out, ‘‘nothing doubting.’’ Do not feel, 
when you have taken a step in that spirit, that you 
may have made a mistake. Whatever comes of it, 
count it as a consequence of following the Lord's 
leading. A great deal of our doubting comes of our 
fear that God has made a mistake. Cease thinking 
about possible mistakes while being led of God. 

‘* Commit thy way unto Jehovah ; 
Trust also in him, and he will bring it to pass."’ 
Lack of faith may be our trouble, when we think it is 
our lack of wisdom as to the right way. 


> a 
Was the Ethiopian a Gentile Convert ? 


What is meant by a ‘‘Jew’’? And what is 
meant by a‘‘Gentile’’ ? A great many Bible readers, 
failing to have a correct understanding as to the an- 
swer to these two questions, are puzzled unnecessarily 
as to many points in the Bible narrative. Thus, for 
instance, with a correspondent from New York State, 
who inquires : 

If Cornelius the centurion (Acts 10) was the first Gentile 
convert, how do you explain Acts 8 : 36-39? (Referring to the 
Ethiopian official won to Christ by Philip. ) 

‘« Jew,"’ or ‘* Jewish,’ indicates the re/igion of the 
people of Hebrew nativity. Many who were not of 
Hebrew nativity were won to the Jewish religion. 
They were counted proselytes, and had certain privi- 
leges as such. It is evident that the Ethiopian 
eunuch was of the Jewish faith, for it is said that he 
had come from Ethiopia ‘‘ to Jerusalem to worship "’ 
at one of the great festivals of the year, and, as he 
journeyed, he was reading or studying a sacred roll 
of Isaiah. Allof the apostles had been of the Jewish 
faith, so it was not a new thing for one of that religion 
to become a Christian. ‘‘Gentiles*’ is a term refer- 
ring to the outside nations of the world, whatever 
their religion might be. Cornelius the centurion was 
a Roman, probably with the religion of that pagan 
people. He was brought into the Christian Church 
without having been a Jewish proselyte. In this 
respect his was a very different conversion from the 
Ethiopian Jew. Cornelius was an ordinary heathen 
like the ancestors of our American Christians. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walaut Street, 
Vhiladelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
l'rom among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Cut the Talkers, but Not the Teachers 


Cutting the time for lesson study simply to re- 
hearse Children’s Day hymns, as countless schools 
actually do, is a poor economy of time. The teaching 
service of the church should not suffer—nor the 
teacher who has a teaching plan for the lesson— 
because a superintendent wishes to prepare for a 
great celebration. Give half of the session, at least, 
to the study of the Book of books, and save time by 
cutting the ‘‘ talkers’’ who have nothing to say ! 


% 


Bible Study, or an Exhibition? 


Just why a Sunday-school should have no Bible 
study because the day happens to be Children’s 
Day, or Easter, or Christmas, is not satisfactorily 
explained by the statement, ‘‘ This is a special occa- 
sion."’ Out of an hour or an hour-and-a-half session 
it is bad enough to the cause of good teaching to 
allow only a third of the time to Bible study, but 
there certainly is no excuse whatever for doing worse 
than this simply to put the school on exhibition. An 
early hint for Children’s Day is quite in order now. 


% 
Reading-Courses for the Pupil 


If there is to be a library in the Sunday-school, 
methods should be used to make it popular with the 
pupils. In a Massachusetts school near Boston, a 
plan that has been found successful in raising the 
standard of children’s taste is the use of pasteboard 
ladders placed around the library room. On the rounds 
of the ladders are placed the names of books of in- 
creasing merit as the ascent is made with theeye. Each 
ladder represents a course of reading, and the pupil 
completing the course has his name placed on a roll 
of honor. 

% 


\ 


An Offering, or an Assessment ? 


Contributions from the children of the Sunday- 
school should be made as much an offering to God 
as those from older members of the Sunday-school ; 
but how often the money given by the young people 
is appropriately designated a ‘‘collection’’! While 
nobody ever says in so many words that an assess- 
ment'is made on the children, there is a widespread 
feeling that ‘‘a penny’’ must go with every child. 
Away with such an idea! Make the giving a holy 
offering to God, and fewer pennies (but more money) 
will be found when the treasurer of the school counts 
up the amounts. 

~% 


Bad Boys, or Bad Teaching ? 


It is often the case that a teacher is contented to 
simply teach the Bible lesson of the day, without any 
reference as to the time of the incident on which the 
lesson is based. A substitute teacher in the Church 
of the Resurrection in Philadelphia asked a class of 
boys for responses to the question, ‘‘ How long ago 
did this incident in the lesson occur?'’ The regular 
teacher had probably never asked them such a ques- 
tion as this, and the boys were puzzled. Not a re- 
sponse came until they were further asked, ‘‘ Did this 
happen as long ago as George Washington's time ? 
And then the response was doubtful. One boy was 
inclined to believe that it was. When asked if he 
thought it was as long ago as the time of Columbus, 
he said he did not think it was. The ignorance of 
this class of bright boys was not an uncommon ex- 
perience with this teacher, who had taught many other 
classes in the same school. Is there not an indication 
here of the reason why many teachers fail to interest 
a class of what most people call ‘‘ bad boys'’ ? Should 
the term be applied to the boys? 


Advertising the Sunday- 
School in the Neighborhood 


A method of interesting the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood of the church is used to advantage by 
Albert L. Mershon, superintendent of the Astoria 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Long Island City. It 
is as follows : 


A Friendly Letter to Boys and Girls 


The Presbyterian Church is intensely interested in the boys 
and girls. We pay especial attention to them. We provide 
things attractive to them. We plan for their pleasure and 
profit in every possible way. And now we are sending out 
this letter in the hope of interesting some who may not be in 
regular attendance at any Sunday-school or church, and to 
give some information about what we are doing. 


I. Our Sunday-School 

The bell rings promptly atg.45 A.M. We urge every teacher 
and pupil to be on time. The music is in charge of Miss Belle 
McKeon, an experienced and ie leader. Special 
training in singing and in chorus work is freely given to any 
who wish it. 

Superintendent Ten Eyck and a splendid corps of officers 
and teachers are giving time and thought and prayer and effort 
to the glorious work of leading the young toa iabwleden of 
Christ, and helping them to become noble men and women. 
At Christmas time rewards are given for faithful attendance, 
for punctuality, and for good class work. Also, a fund has 
been provided by Mr. Stephen Halsey, by which handsome 
rewards are given to those who bring in the largest numbers of 
new scholars. The highest award for this work last year was 
given to Addie Evans, of 18 Hallett Street. Every new scholar 
must be immediately introduced to the pastor. 


II. Our Junior C. E. Society 


This meets every Thursday at 4. Miss Helen White is the 
superintendent, and Edith Hallett is president. An assigned 
Bible lesson is regularly presented by Miss White, and re- 
marks are made by the pastor. Also, the members are asked 
to recite at least one Bible verse at each ——, 

Our boys and girls cannot afford to miss this helpful and in- 
teresting service. It closes at 4.50. 


III. Our Bible Recitations 


At the beginning of every month a passage is assigned (about 
fifteen verses), to be memorized and recited at any time during 
that month to the pastor or junior superintendent. Accurate 
record is kept of these recitations, and at the Junior Com- 
mencement on Children’s Day special honor is bestowed upon 
those who have done the best work. Last year beautiful 
Bibles and other good books were given by Mr. Stephen Hal- 
sey to the following, who stood highest on the record: Anna 
Miller, first honor ; Elsie Luckings, second honor ; Edith Hal- 
lett, third honor; Will Miller, fourth honor; Alice Debney, 
fifth honor, Florence Smyth, sixth honor; Jennie Colman, 
seventh honor; Mabel Harrison, eighth honor; Agnes Col- 
man, ninth honor ; Maggie McIntosh, tenth honor. 

To parents: Will you co-operate with us in implanting 
God's precious word in young minds? 


IV. Our Prayer-Meeting 


Every Thursday evening at 8. Song service commencing at 
7.50. We would like to interest the older boys and girls in 
this service, and especially we want them to tell their folks 
about it. Perhaps they do not know how helpful this meeting 
is. And have you told them about Mr. Smyth? Honestly, 
the pastor does not know anywhere Mr. Smyth's superior as a 
leader of church music. And he sings solos, too, every week, 
which are worth hearing. Boysand girls, will you help us get 
folks to preyeraneotin ? It closes promptly at 9. 


V. Our Sunday Morning Service 

This is at 11, ten minutes after Sunday-school closes, and we 
expect all members of the school to attend. There is always 
something of special interest to the young in the sermon, and 
they are asked to read the Scripture responsively with the pas- 
tor. The front seats on south side of church are reserved for 
boys, those on the north side for girls. 

To Sunday-school teachers : Do your pupils attend church? 

VI. Our Outing Trips and Excursions 

For many years the pastor has been taking the boys and 
girls on trips. On the last trip we got a big stage and went to 
Willett’s Point ; the time before that, to Eagle Rock. These 
excursions are without expense to members of the Junior So- 
ciety, who are also fairly faithful at church on Sunday morn- 
ing. We have them at frequent intervals during the year, and 
invite parents to go along (at their own expense). 

And now, dear Juniors, let us see what you can do to help. 
We look to you for much. If you have an older brother or 
sister who doesn't attend church, do not give up until they 
come. And pray about it, too. 

Very hopefully and affectionately, 

Your friend and pastor, 
ALBERT L. MERSHON. 


For the Pupil Who Moves Away 


If a Sunday-school, as an organization, has no 
method of properly dismissing a pupil who withdraws 
from the school, as is done by the church in the case 
of communicants, the teacher himself should see to 
it that no member of his class drops out without 
proper credentials to the Sunday-school he is in 
future to be identified with. This can be done by a 
card of introduction reading something like this: 





‘‘Charles Smith has been a member of my class 
since January 1, 1900. He is about to remove from 
this parish, and I commend him to the loving care of 
the teacher to whom he presents this card. William 
Johnson, Teacher of Class 16, Church of the Beloved 
Disciple, Philadelphia. (The teacher to whom this 
card is handed will confer a favor by addressing me 
at 2509 110th Street, Philadelphia.)'’ This will 
almost always bring a response to the teacher issuing 
such a card, and in addition the pupil possessing 
such an introduction will not be slow in presenting it 
to the Sunday-school in the neighborhood in which 
he has taken up his residence. 


IO 





Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 
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Should a young scholar in the Sunday-school be put in a 
class of older scholars ? 

When it is the best class in the Sunday-school for that 
particular young scholar, yes. But there should be some 
very special reason for doing so. A mere whim on the 
part of either the child or its parents should not determine 
the matter. They should be tactfully shown that it is for 
the best interests of all that classes should be made up of 
pupils of about the same age. 
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I wish to grade our Sunday-schoo!l, and have a system of 
promotion from a lower to a higher class. Have you any- 
thing on how to grade? 

The subject of grading has had much attention in these 
columns. The Rev. E. Morris Fergusson contributed a 
series of four articles on why and how to grade, and what 
to study in a graded school, in the issues for February 4, 
11, 18, and 25, 1899. Marion Lawrance’s article on 
** Possibilities of Grading in Any Sunday-school’’ was 
printed in the issue for June 9, 1900. 
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What course would you recommend taking up for a Sunday- 
school class in the country, composed of juniors as well as 
smaller ones ? 

Between the Beginners’ Course, and the International 
Lessons as treated for the primary teacher by Mr. Archi- 
bald in The Sunday School Times, the inquirer should be 
able to decide on a course of study where the children are 
all under fourteen years of age. The Beginners’ Course 
for the second quarter is published by The Sunday School 
Times Company in pamphlet form, and will be sent to any 
one on receipt of ten cents, 


Have you ever published a supplement or booklet illus- 
trating recent modern Sunday-school rooms ? 

In a paper-covered book, entitled ‘* Sunday-school Ways 
of Working,’’ published by John D. Wattles & Co., at 
twenty cents, several pages are devoted to the subject of 
Sunday-school architecture. In addition to this, The Sun- 
day School Times has printed these articles : ‘*‘ Conveniences 
in a Simple Building’’ (plan of Rutledge, Pennsylvania, 
Presbyterian Church), in the issue for October 5, 1895, 
and ‘*A Model Sunday-school Building’’ (First Presby- 
terian Church, Bridgeport, Connecticut), April 27, 1901. 

“ 

Kindly explain to me your plan by which boys may be set 
to work in the Home Department of the Sunday-school. 

Wherever there is a Home Department, some of the 
boys in the Sunday-school may be given work to do for it. 
This work can be made a mark of honor. How many 
boys may be set at work depends upon the size of the 
Home Department. In one having a hundred members 
ten boys can readily be used. When a package of copies 
of The Sunday School Times is about to be distributed to 
the subscribers who are in the school, papers for the Home 
Department members may be handed to the boys who are 
chosen as ‘‘ Home Department Aides.’’ The Aides can 
easily be assigned to routes in the neighborhood, preferably 
near their respective homes, and they can distribute copies 
of the Times every week to the Home Department members 
on their routes. This does not interfere with the quarterly 
or monthly visits of the visitors, but really adds to the in- 
terest of the members in the work by increasing their sense 
of union with the school. Each boy who is assigned to the 
work of distributing copies of the Times will receive, free 
of charge, a pin, which he may wear, or not, as he pleases. 
This badge of office may be renewed as often as need be 
without charge. All orders for buttons must come from 
an official of the school, or from the club organizer. 
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With Pick and Spade in Bible Lands 


By Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Scientific Director of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 


A Magnificent Gift from the Sultan 


WICE during the past year Professor Hilprecht 
spent considerable time at Constantinople in 
the archeological interests of the University of 

Pennsylvania, being occupied at the same time, as 
usual, with arranging and cataloging the Babylonian 
collections of the Imperial Ottoman Museum. Before 
he left Constantinople in December, His Majesty the 
Sultan, in acknowledgment of the conspicuous services 
rendered gratuitously to his museum by the American 
scholar for several months every year since 1893, pre- 
sented to him (in addition to many other valuable an- 
tiquities) the larger part of the famous temple library 
of Nippur, excavated by Hilprecht and Haynes in con- 
nection with the most recent campaign of the Phila- 
delphia expedition. Professor Hilprecht, on his part, 
has presented this fine collection of unbaked clay 
tablets, none of which is later than 2000 B.C., to the 
Archeological Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where it is expected to arrive some time this 
spring. The methodical publication of the rich and 
varied contents of this unique literary library, the 
first of its kind so far excavated in Babylonia, and 
now constituting one of the most precious treasures of 
the University of Pennsylvania, will be taken into 
hand vigorously by Professor Hilprecht, and constitute 
his chief task for the next twenty years. Details as to 
the newly acquired collection will be published in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times as fast as the 
tablets have been deciphered. In view of this recent 
magnificent gift from the Sultan, who has always 
manifested deep interest in the work of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania expedition and in the person of 
its representative at Constantinople, there can be 
little doubt that the excavations will soon be re- 
sumed by the Philadelphia Committee in Babylonia. 
All the necessary arrangements have been completed 
between Professor Hilprecht and the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment. 


What Germany is Doing in Babylonia 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, Director of the Se- 
mitic Section of the Royal Prussian Museums at 
Berlin, has left, véa Constantinople, for Babylonia, 
where he expects to remain till the end of the year, in 
connection with the two German expeditions under 
Koldewey and Andrae, a cousin of Mrs. Hilprecht. 
The one, as is well known, is occupied with the me- 
thodical exploration of the ruins of Babylon. The 
other, on the recommendation of Professor Hilprecht, 
will excavate the ruins of Abii Hatab and Fira, in 
Southern Babylonia, for which the firman was granted 
in September, 1901. Fira is an exceptionally prom- 
ising low but extensive mound, not far from the banks 
of the Shatt el-Kar. The precise character and pre- 
Sargonic age of this mound was first determined by 
the present writer in April, 1900 (see The Sunday 
School Times of January 26, 1901). 


A New American Expedition about to Start 


Dr. Banks of New York, who since December, 
1900, has been in Constantinople, hard at work to 
obtain a firman for excavations at Mugayyar, the site 
of the biblical Ur of the Chaldees, expects to start 
for Babylonia in the near future. As was to be feared 
from the beginning, the Ottoman Government declined 
to grant him a firman for Ur for administrative rea- 
sons, whereupon Dr. Banks applied for Tell Ibrahim, 
—a conspicuous, large mound to the northeast of 
Babylon, which represents the site of ancient Cuthah 
(2 Kings 17 : 24, 30), sacred to Nergal, the god of the 
lower regions. Morethan twenty years ago Rassam ex- 
cavated here, without any important results, for nearly a 
month, at the end of which he was forced to abandon 
the place for lack of drinking-water, which is not to 
be found within many hours’ reach of that whole neigh- 
borhood, and on account of the fearful sandstorms, of 
which Tell Ibrahim is the most northern center in 
Babylonia. 

There cannot be any doubt, however, that most 
valuable and interesting antiquities will be discovered 
in the lower strata of this lonely and inhospitable 
mound, if the excavator can only manage to prevent 
his Arab workmen from deserting his trenches. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that Dr. Banks, who has showed 
so much patience and perseverance for nearly sixteen 








Southwestern face of the Hittite stele discovered by Dr. Belck 


months at Constantinople, may soon be enabled to join 
the little band of Babylonian excavators. There re- 
mains much to be done, by many expeditions, for 
many centuries more, before the Babylonian soil will 
have been adequately explored and has surrendered 
its secrets. 


Dr. Belck Reconnoitering Hittite Territory 


Dr. Belck is a talented young German engineer 
who has chosen the topographical and archeological ex- 
ploration of Western Asia as his life work. He became 
favorably known in wider circles through his researches 
and excavations in the eastern section of Western 
Asia, especially in the neighborhood of Lake Wan, 
which, several years ago, he conducted in connection 
with Professor Charles Lehmann of the University of 
Berlin. It was Professor Rudolf Virchow, the famous 
anatomist, and president of the ‘‘ German Society for 
Anthropology, Ethnology, and Primeval History,’’ at 
Berlin, who was chiefly instrumental in sending out 
this scientific mission. And it was Virchow, again, 
who became responsible for the recent exploration of 
the central part of Western Asia, lying between Samsfin 
on the Black Sea and the Gulf of Alexandretta. Dr. 
Belck, who is in charge of it, commenced his work in 
the second half of 1901. He first examined the dis- 
tricts of Amasia, Tokad(t), Giimenek (containing the 
ruins of ancient Gomana Pontica), where the discovery 
of several new inscriptions rewarded his labors ; Nik- 
sar, with its almost impregnable castle (the Cabira of 
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Mithridates Eupator) ; and Zile, the ancient Zela, with 
its remarkable temple, sacred to the goddess Anaitis. 
Then, turning farther to the west and south, he sub- 
jected the Hittite castles, monuments, and inscriptions, 
previously reported and described by other travelers, 
to a renewed examination. 

There are especially two sites which have made 
this region interesting to Hittitologists,—the ruins of 
Uyuk, with its neighborhood ; and the ruins and rock- 
sculptures of Boghazk@i, situated about sixteen miles 
to the southwest of the former. The new results 
obtained here by Belck are important in more than 
one respect. At Uyuk our explorer found a new lion 
carved in stone, and at the same time gathered con- 
clusive evidence that the whole mound, which has an 
average height of about forty feet, and measures a 
little over 2,820 feet in circuit at its base, is artificial, 
and contains the remains of a large temple, not of a 
palace or even of a whole town, as had been conjec- 
tured by Puchstein. Moreover, according to Belck, 
these ruins are considerably older than has been 
hitherto assumed, belonging, as they do, to the period 
2000-1500 B.C. New Hittite sculptures were also dis- 
covered at an ancient ruined castle two miles and a 
half to the north of Uyuk. A close examination of 
the well-known religious procession cut in the rocks 
of Boghazkéi revealed more than half a dozen new 
figures of gods. 

Like travelers who had preceded him, Belck vis- 
ited the extensive ruins of a large city situated a 
little over an English mile from Boghazkéi. The 
walls of this place, once strongly fortified, enclose 
several castles, one of which is remarkable for the 
numerous fragments of baked clay tablets covered 
with cuneiform writing which without difficulty can 
be gathered on the surface. A few years ago the 
menage writer obtained several of these fragments, 
rom which he determined that, unlike the much 
older so-called Cappadocian tablets found by the 
natives in their excavations at Giil-Tepe, a few hours 
to the northeast of Kaisariye, they belong to the 
period of the Assyrian kings, are written in the pure 
Assyrian language, and in the cuneiform writing 
characteristic of the time of Sargon, the conqueror of 
Samaria (722-705 B.C.) and his successors. 


A New Hittite Stele 


More or less successful excursions having been 
made into the districts of Yozgiad and Nefezkéi, Belck 
moved his headquarters to Kaisariye or Cesarea in 
Cappadocia. This was towards the end of October, 
1901. Sixteen months previously, on his return from 
Babylonia to Constantinople, the present writer had 
visited the same neighborhood for the purpose of de- 
termining the principal mounds which for years have 
yielded the so-called Cappadocian cuneiform tablets 
just referred to. At the same time he had obtained a 
well-preserved Hittite eagle in basalt, and numerous 
other smaller antiquities. And in the company of 
Dr. Dodd, whose guest he was at Talas (a few miles 
to the southeast of Kaisariye), he had seen and ex- 
amined one of the missing leaves of the famous 
Codex Purpureus of the New Testament, which, a 
short while before, had been purchased for the Tsar 
of Russia. This single leaf was then in the posses- 
sion of a prominent Greek of a neighboring village, 
who had secreted it in the well-founded hope of 
securing a good prize for it later. Two or three more 
leaves were reported to have been retained by other 
unscrupulous persons of that region. 

Like myself, Dr. Belck enjoyed the unbounded hos- 
pitality of our American missionaries at Talas, who 
have proved a great blessing to many other European 
and American scholars visiting Asia Minor. While 
occupied with the exploration of the environments of 
Cesarea, Belck was fortunate enough to discover a 
new inscribed Hittite stele near the village of Boghche 
(meaning ‘‘ bundle’’ in Turkish), which is situated 
about twenty-five miles farther west. The Rev. J. T. 
Fowle of the mission station at Talas, who kindly 
examined the stone for me, sent the following inter- 
esting details concerning the important monument, 
accompanied by a photograph, which is reproduced 
here for the first time: ‘‘ The Hittite monument is 
found something more than a mile to the north- 
northeast of the village, as far as I could see without 
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a compass. It is on the north slope of a small rough 
hill that descends to the Halys River [the Kyzyl- 
Irmak of to-day], some two or three miles away from 
the latter. As our time was very limited, I could not 
examine its surroundings much, but I saw nothing else 
that seemed to be the work of man. It cannot be in 
place, I think, for I saw nothing like masonry below 
it; and yet it stands very firmly, though the rough 
base is above ground.’' According to the same source 
of information, the stone is about five feet high, and 
at its base about fifty inches long and fifteen inches 
thick. The weight of the stone must therefore be 
about two tons, so that, without much difficulty, it 
can be moved to the Imperial Ottoman Museum at 
Constantinople, which even now contains the finest 
collection of Hittite monuments in existence. 

The stele is pyramidal in shape, and has four in- 
scribed faces. Four lines running around the whole 
stone divide each face into four panels, with two lines 
of inscriptions each. The surface of the lower panel 
is raised slightly above the remaining ones. Without 
a good squeeze of the sixteen panels (containing 
thirty-two lines of inscription altogether), it is impos- 
sible for me to determine the contents of the legend 
inscribed upon this stone. The inscription is ap- 
parently clear and well preserved. From certain 
paleographical features of several of the symbols, 
which are engraved rather than cut out in relief, it 
would seem evident that the monument belongs to 
the eighth century preceding our era. 


Professor Steindorff’s News of Egypt 

Professor Dr. Georg Steindorff, of the University ot 
Leipsic, reports the details of recent Egyptian discov- 
eries given in the remainder of this article : 

The season of Egyptian excavations is now at its 
height. All the civilized nations vie with one another 
to wrest archeological treasures from the soil, and by 
means of these to broaden our knowledge of the his- 
tory of the land of the Pharaohs. The excavations 
conducted by Dr. Reisner for the University of Cali- 
fornia are continued on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
opposite the modern Girge. Here tombs of the middle 
empire—that is, from about the close of the third 
and the beginning of the second century B.C.—have 
been exhumed, which promise to furnish very inter- 
esting disclosures concerning the burial customs of 
that period. A necropolis dating from prehistoric 
times has also been discovered at this place. 


Petrie’s Excavations at Abydos 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie is again at work on 
the site of the ancient sacred city of Abydos. After 
having during the past two years, as before reported by 
me, examined the royal tombs of the prehistoric period 
and of the first two dynasties, he has now thrust his 
spade into the ruins of the ancient city itself, the last 
but very hasty exploration of which was made by the 
great French Egyptologist Mariette. Here, near the 
village of El-Kherbe, is found the sarfttuary of Osiris, 
the god of the dead, unfortunately in a very imperfect 
condition, but in which important inscriptions from 
the sixth and twelfth dynasties, as well as from the 
beginning of the new empire (about 1600 B.C.), have 
already been brought to light. 


On the Site of Ancient Thebes 

In the temple of Karnak, where for years past the 
Frenchman Legrain has carried on excavations, the 
remains of a large colonnade, erected by King Sen- 
wosret (that is, Sesostris) I, 2000 B.C., in celebration 
of a national jubilee, have been laid bare, and, what 
is of more importance, here were also found no less 
than thirteen colossal statues of Egyptian sovereigns, 
most of them of rulers of the middle empire, though 
a few, like that of Amenophis III, date from a later 
period. All these statues, as was often the case, were 
usurped by Ramses II, and inscribed with his name. 

From the excavations jointly undertaken by Percy E. 
Newberry and the young American Titus, who bears 
the expense, archeological as well as historical results 
are expected. Here, almost twenty years ago, M. 
Grébaut, at that time Director of the Service des An- 
tiquités, discovered a palace of King Amenophis III 
and Queen Teye, the parents of the heretical King 
Amenophis IV (about 1400 B.C.), located somewhat 
toward the south of the famous large temple of Me- 
dinet Habu. But, strangely enough, the important 
ruin—now called Malgata by the natives—was ac- 
counted of little scientific value, and fell an easy prey 
to the depredations of the dealers in antiquities. 
When I was in Thebes, in 1900, the shops everywhere 
displayed pieces of beautiful glass vessels, fragments 
of vases, etc.,—all of them from Malgata. 

How much has during these years been destroyed 
beyond recovery on the site of these valuable remains 
no one can estimate. There is, therefore, all the more 
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cause for gratitude that an effort is now made to exca- 
vate the site carefully, and to save what is left from total 
destruction. The plan of the palace seems to have 
been quite similar to that of the palace which Ameno- 
phis IV erected for himself in Tel el-Amarna, and 
which was several years ago explored by Petrie. In 
the palace of Amenophis III the rooms were likewise 
adorned by beautifully decorated stucco floors, artd 
the roofs were supported by columns. The walls 
were embellished with stucco work, the representa- 
tions in part setting forth every-day life. In addition 
to state rooms, working rooms, the kitchen, with its 
storage closets, and a faience factory, in which the 
different amulets and ornaments were made, can also 
be distinguished. Not far from the palace was found 
an altar, built of tile, and at one time probably wain- 
scoted with slabs of stone. It was quite similar to 
the one in the temple of Dér el-Bahri, and this one 
was certainly dedicated to the sun-god. As the altars 
of ancient Israel most likely also had a similar form, 
these remains of the old Egyptian cultus have an 
especial biblical interest for us. 
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A Questioned Class in Session 
By the Rev. A. W. Stalker 


T WAS worth seeing and hearing. There were 
about a hundred and fifty members, and nearly 
all of them students in the Wisconsin State Uni- 

versity. Here religious thought and purpose are 
taking permanent quality and form. What an oppor- 
tunity for a teacher! Mr. F. W. Hall evidently 
thought so too. He is a prominent attorney in the 
city. I do not know whether he ever studied peda- 
gogy, but he practices its principles in Sunday-school 
instruction. 

The lesson was on Peter's vision. It was an- 
nounced on this wise: ‘‘ We are to study to-day a 
new departure in world forces.'’ ‘‘So great a matter 
as that !'’ thought every one, and attention was im- 
mediate. But the difficult thing is to hold the active 
interest through the whole half-hour. It was done 
here by the use of the question. And the question 
probed around the roots of truth and life. It touched 
the core of the matter every time. Other things being 
equal, the lawyer is marked by training for the position 
of teacher. How this one hurled the questions! Now 
it was the ‘‘boom"’ of a sixteen-inch gun, now the 
quick, sharp ‘‘pt,’’ ‘‘pt,’’ of the rifle. With the 
quickening mental action under such fire and cross- 
fire eyes sparkled, faces flushed. Then there was a 
breathless silence while some student struggled to 
formulate feelings and convictions that had hitherto 
been held in vagueness. Nerve tension is high. 
What's that noise? A hearty peal of laughter in 
consequence of some slip in phrasing. 

‘* What is religion ?’" You may guess the mental 
tumult that followed. How difficult to define! Yet 
how real! But no sooner is an adequate definition 
accepted than there is a general effort to answer this : 

‘«What was Peter's religion?’’ Some vital fea- 
tures of it were found in his conscience toward the 
unclean, his refusal to partake of it. 

‘«In anything else ?’’ Yes, he could not associate 
with those who partook of the unclean. There was a 
large negative element in his religion. 

‘* How does religion concrete itself ?'’ After many 
interesting and some curious responses, the class 
agreed that the final result of it is in character, in 
making man what he is. 

‘*What kind of character did Peter's religion 
make?’’ None could forget the narrowness and 
bigotry of the Jew of Jesus’ day. 

‘* Was it good character?'’ That was a hard one! 
Yet one declared that it developed abstemiousness ; 
another, obedience to law; another, faithfulness to 
conscience, Daniel was instanced, and then the best 
character on earth developed under this law. 

‘*What troubled Peter so that he had such a 
dream ?"’ 

‘« With whom was he living ?’’ 

‘‘In what repute were tanners held?'’ Possibly 
Peter was becoming fond of his host. Yet the gulf 
between clean and unclean separated them. His 
heart was heavy when he passed into sleep. 

‘« What was the miraculous, the divine, element in 
the vision?’’ Not the unusual, the striking, the 
startling, but the something that revealed the presence 
and purpose of God. 

Then the skilful lawyer-questioner ceased question- 
ing, took a minute for the summary of the lesson, and 
two for deepening the impression of its great teachings. 
Mapison, Wis. 





A Brave Coward 
By Fredrica Ballard Westervelt 


F ONE is brave on the outside, quite brave in do- 
ing what is right, does it matter if, inside, one is 
full of fear? I think not. 

Now Archibald was afraid of many things, —of the 
dark, for one thing ; and of going alone from his house 
to grandmother's, for another. Yet Archibald would 
go upstairs at supper time, when no one else was 
there, and there was no light, but many dark corners 
all about, and reach his smail hand into the closet, 
which was even darker than the hall and the room, 
catch up father's slippers, and then run downstairs 
with them to where father was waiting in the sitting- 
room, by the bright lamp, to change them for his 
heavy business shoes. Archibald would come burst- 
ing into the pleasant room with his eyes shining and 
his breath coming quick, and set down the slippers 
with an air of triumph. 

‘¢ Thank you, my boy,’’ father would say. 

Archibald would beam with pleasure. He never 
told how afraid he was of the dark hall. He did not 
know what it was that frightened him, but the furni- 
ture did not look as it did in the day time, and the 
clothes hanging in the closet would brush against him 
as he opened the door in a dreadful manner,—not at 
all as they did in daylight. 

Archibald was only five. It was four blocks from 
his house to grandmother's. Grandmother's house 
had a big yard, and steps up from the pavement, and 
tall, white columns at the porch, with green vines all 
twined round them. There were flowers in the oval 
beds in the grass ; and in the hall a glass case holding 
many gay-feathered birds brought from southern 
lands ; and in the parlor shells and coral and sea- 
weed from a far-away ocean ; and in the dining-room 
caraway-seed cookies in the great tureen. Could a lit- 
tle boy go to a nicer house than that to spend the day ? 
Besides, there was grandmother herself, always ready 
to tell stories about when she was a little girl. 

Now when Archibald was four, his mother decided 
he was old enough to go alone to grandmother's. 
Every one on the route to his grandmother's knew 
Archibald. So how could he get lost, with so many 
kind people on the way ? 

When told he might go to grandmother's all alone, 
and stay for dinner, and carry this little note from 
mother, Archibald swallowed hard. He was ashamed 
to say that he was afraid to walk there alone, but he 
was. He started bravely off, just the same; for he 
was a brave coward, you see,—which is an excellent 
kind. He looked back at mother’s smiling face in 
the window, and tried to smile in return. Then he 
ran as fast as he could, and never stopped until he was 
safely inside grandmother's gate. He knew this time 
what he was afraid of. Some one had said there were 
rats in the cellar of Mr. Bell's grocery store. 

Grandmother saw how out of breath he was, and 
asked the reason. Then Archibald, who was only 
four then, burst out crying, and confessed about being 
afraid of Mr. Bell's rats. 

‘« But I came, grandma, I came,"’ he said between 
sobs. 

‘*So you did,’’ said grandma. ‘‘Any one can be 
brave when they're not afraid, but I call it a fine 
thing to be brave even when you are afraid. Now, 
Archibald, I will tell you what I will do. I will write 
a letter to those rats, and tell them to let my grand- 
son alone.”’ 

After a happy day, grandmother handed him a little 
three-cornered note directed to ‘‘ All Rats in Mr. Bell's 
Cellar."’ Inside she had written, ‘‘ Rats, do not hurt 
my grand-boy Archibald, for he is a good boy.”’ 

Archibald walked proudly home, and even as he 
passed the grocery store he held his head high and 
did not run, though his eyes shone and his breath 
came quick. He treasured his note, and carried it 
every time he passed Mr. Bell's. 

No one knew he was afraid of the dark hall, so no 
one gave him a note to the shadows. He kept on do- 
ing the things he was afraid of in spite of being afraid. 
Except about those rats, he never told any one. I do 
not know what he is afraid of now, for he ‘s a tall 
man, with boys of his own ; but, if he is a coward, he 
is a brave one, I am sure of that. 

Pittssure, Pa. 
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Lesson 9. 
Acts 14 : 8-22. 


June I. 
(Read Acts 14.) Memory verses: 8-10 


Paul at Lystra 
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Golden Text: Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.—2 Tim. 2 : 3 


COMMON VERSION 


8 | And there sat a certain man at Lys’- 
tra, impotent in his feet, being a cripple from 
his mother’s womb, who never had walked : 

9 The same heard Paul speak : who stead- 
fastly beholding him, and perceiving that he 
had faith to be healed, 

10 Said with a loud voice, Stand upright on 
thy feet. And he leaped and walked. 

11 And when the people saw what Paul had 
done, they lifted up their voices, saying in the 
speech of Lyc-a-0’ni-a, The gods are come 
down to us in the likeness of men. 

12 And they called Bir’na-bas, JQ’pi-ter ; 
and Paul, Mer-ci’ri-tis, because he was the 
chief speaker. 

13 Then the priest of Ja’pi-ter, which was 
before their city, brought oxen and garlands 
unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice 
with the ple. 

14 Which when the apostles, Bir’na-bas and 
Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes, and ran 
in among the people, crying out, 

15 ‘And saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? 
We also are men of like passions with _ 
and preach unto you that ye should turn from 
these vanities unto the living God, which made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things 
that are therein : 

16 Who in times past suffered all nations to 
walk in their own ways. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


8 And at Lystra there sat a certain man, im- 
potent in his feet, a cripple from his mother's 
womb, who never had walked. 9 The same 
heard Paul speaking : who, fastening his eyes 
upon him, and seeing that he had faith to be 
made whole, to said with a loud voice, Stand 
upright on thy feet. And he leaped up and 
walked. 11 And when the multitudes saw what 
Paul had done, they lifted up their voice, say- 
ing in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men. 12 And 
they called Barnabas, ‘Jupiter; and Paul, 
2 Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. 
13 And the priest of Jupiter whose temple was 
before the city, brought oxen and garlands 
unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice 
with the multitudes. 14 But when the apos- 
tles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of it, they rent 
their garments, and sprang forth among the 
multitude, crying out 15 and saying, Sirs, 
why do ye these things? We also are men of 
like ® passions with you, and bring you good 
tidings, that ye should turn from these vain 
things unto a living God, who made the heaven 
and the earth and the sea, and all that in them 
is: 16 who in the generations gone by suf- 
fered all the ‘nations to walk in their own 
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17 Nevertheless he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness. 

18 And with these sayings scarce restrained 
they the people, that they had not done sacri- 
fice unto them. 

19 § And there came thither certain Jews 
from An’ti-6ch and I-cd’ni-iim, who persuaded 
the people, and, having stoned Paul, drew him 
out of the city, supposing he had been dead. 

20 Howbeit, as the disciples stood round 
about him, he rose up, and came into the city : 
and the next day he departed with Bar’na-bas 
to Der’be. 

2t And when they had preached the gospel 
to that city, and had taught many, they re- 
turned again to Lys’tra, and /o I1-cd’ni-im, 
and An’ti-dch, 

22 Confirming the souls of the disciples, and 
exhorting them to continue in the faith, and 
that we must through much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God. 


1 Gr. Zeus. 2 Gr. Hermes. 
tidings. Comp. ch. 5. 42. 


8 Or, nature 


4 Or, Gentiles See ch. 4. 25. 
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ways. 17 And yet he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good and gave you from 
heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness. 18 And with 
these sayings scarce restrained they the multi- 
tudes from doing sacrifice unto them. 

19 But there came Jews thither from Anti- 
och and Iconium : and having persuaded the 
multitudes, they stoned Paul, and dragged him 
out of the city, supposing that he was dead. 
20 But as the disciples stood round about 
him, he rose up, and entered into the city : and 
on the morrow he went forth with Barnabas to 
Derbe. 2t And when they had * preached 
the gospel to that city, and had made many 
disciples, they returned to Lystra, and to Ico- 
nium, and to Antioch, 22 confirming the 
souls of the disciples, exhorting them to con- 
tinue in the faith, and that through many 
tribulations we must enter into the kingdom 
of God. 


5 Gr. brought the good 






























































Lesson Calendar 


1. April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted... ...... Acts 9 : 1-20 
2. April 13.—Peter, Eneas, and Dorcas. ....... Acts 9 : 32-4 
3. April 20.—Peter and Cornelius. ......... Acts 10 : 34-4) 
4. April 27.—Gentiles Received into the Church. . . . Acts 11: 1-18 
5. May 4.—The Church at Antiochin Syria... . . Acts 11: 19-30 
6. May 11.— Peter Delivered from Prison. . . . . . . Acts 12 : 1-19 
. May 18.—The Early Christian Missionaries .. . . Acts 13 : 1-12 
Hi May 25.—Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. ...... Acts 13: 43°52 


Bo. June 1.—Paul at Lystra........... Acts 14 : 8-22 
10. June 8.—The Councilat Jerusalem. ....... Acts 15 : 22-33 
11. June r5.—Paul Crossesto Europe. ........ Acts 16: 6-15 
12. June 22.—Temperance Lesson .......... Rom, 13 : 8-14 
23. 


une 22.—Temperance Lesson 
une 29.—Review. 


~ 
The true servant will use the light of fame to 
illumine the face of his Lord. 
‘< 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Acts 14: 8-18. 
TUES.—Acts 14 : 19-28. 
WED.—Acts 17 : 22-31. 

THURS.—Rom, I : 14-23. 

FRI.—2 Cor, 11 : 21-30. 
SAT.—2 Tim, 3 : 10-17. 
SuN.—Rom, 8 : 8-18, 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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God's patience with the sinner does not approve 


the sin. 
os ae 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Gospel Warfare 


} Paul at Lystra. 


God made known. 
God manifest in his works. 
Persecutions, 
“The Lord delivered."’ 
The glory to follow. 


I, FOES OF THE GOSPEL. 
8. Superstition : 
The gods are come down to us (vs. 11, 12). 
Not to think that the Godhead is like . . . gold (Acts 17 : a9). 
Changed the glory . . . for the likeness (Rom. 1 : 21-23). 
2. Idol- Worship : 
Would have done sacrifice (v. 13). 


Not make... 


image, . . . not bow down ( Exod. 20 : 4, 5). 
To whom... 


will ye liken God ? (Isa. 40 : 18-22.) 
3- Bigotry : 
There came Jews ... from Antioch (vy. 19). 
1 am holier than thou (Isa. 65 : 5). 
Trusted in themselves, . . . others at nought (Luke 18 : 9, 10). 
4. Inconstancy : 

Having persuaded the multitndes (v. 19). 
Goodness is as a morning cloud ( Hos. 6 : 4). 
Have no root in themselves (Mark 4 : 17). 

g- Persecution : 

Stoned Paul, ... dragged him out (v. 19). 
Sheep in the midst of wolves (Matt. ro : 16). 

We are pressed on every side (2 Cor. 4 : 8). 
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ll. WEAPONS OF THE GOSPEL, 
1. Faith in Christ : 
Seeing that he had faith (v. 9). 
Have faith in God (Mark 11 : 22-24). 
This is the victory . . . our faith (1 John § : 4). 
a. Power through Christ : 

Stand upright. ... He leaped up (v. 10). 
These signs shall accompany them (Mark 16 : 17, 18). 
Given you authority . . . over all (Luke to : 19). 
3- Consecration to Christ : 

Sirs, why do ye these things ? (vs. 14, 15.) 
Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ (Rom. 1: 1). 

A fellow-servant with thee (Rev. 22 : 8, 9). 
4- Courage for Christ : 

Rose up, ... entered into the city (v. 20). 

Be not afraid of them that kill (Matt. 10 : 28). 
Righteous are bold as a lion (Prov. 28 : 1). 
s- Work for Christ : 


Preached the gospel, ... made many disciples (vs. 21, 22). 


Christ, . . . whom we proclaim (Col. 1 : 27-29). 
Preach the word . . . in season, out of season (2 Tim. 4: 2). 
x 
His works are his witnesses. 
os 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—At Iconium also Paul 
and Barnabas, after great and continued success, 
were persecuted, the unbelieving Jews stirring 

up Gentile opposition. Learning of an attempt to 
stone them, they withdrew to Lystra and Derbe. 

Piaces.—Lystra, the principal scene of the lesson, 
has been identified (1885) ‘‘as about six hours’ jour- 
ney south-southwest of Iconium, near the village of 
Khatyn Serai.” Derbe was about thirty miles south- 
east of Lystra, near the border between Roman 
Lycaonia and that under a Ramsay 
refers ‘‘ region” (v. 6) to the Lycaonian subdivision 
of Galatia, and thinks the ‘‘churches of Galatia” 
(Gal. 1 : 2) were in the cities spoken of in verse 21. 

Time.—During A.D. 46 and 47; Ramsay, two years 
later. 

b 4 

Verse 8.—A? Lystra: In emphatic position.—Sat: 
Because of his infirmity. Probably in the market, or 
some place of public resort (comp. Acts 3: 2-8). ‘* Be- 
ing’’ is not well attested. 

Verse 9.— 7he same heard: A new sentence begins 
here. The authorities are divided between ‘' was 
hearing"’ and ‘‘heard.”"—Sfeaking: Accurate ren- 
dering.—Fastening his eyes: The term frequently 
thus rendered.— Seeing : ‘‘ Perceiving” is not accu- 
rate.—Made whole: Literally, ‘‘ saved,” but here ap- 
plied to physical healing. 

Verse 10.—Loud: Literally, ‘‘ great,” is emphatic. 
y tay = aad up: One act.— Walked: Continued to 

© SO. 
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Verse 11.— The multitudes : The term usually thus 
rendered.—Lifted up their voice: Implying one 
loud cry.— Speech of Lycaonia ; Otherwise unknown; 
probably not understood by Barnabas and Paul, and 
indicating that the ‘‘ multitudes ” were of the common 

ople.—The gods ... men: Literally, ‘‘ The gods, 

aving been made like men, came down to us.” Ly- 
caon, from whom the region took its name, was vis- 
ited by Jupiter, according to a legend. 

Verse 12.—Called: ‘‘ Were calling.”—Barnadas, 
Jupiter; and Paul, Mercury: The Greek names 
were Zeus and Hermes.—Chief speaker: Literally, 
‘‘leader of the word.” Hermes was the spokesman, 
or interpreter, of the heathen gods. Barnabas may 
have been more imposing in appearance. 

Verse 13.—And; Not ‘‘ then.” — Whose temple was 


before the city: ‘‘Temple” is properly supplied, 
though the relative agrees with the wo BF an 
“Their” is not well attested.—Ozen: Literally, 


‘*bulls,” usually sacrificed to these deities.—Gar- 
lands: To adorn the offerings.— Unto the gates: 
Of the city, the temple being near.— Would have: 
Were desiring and purposing.— W#th the multitudes : 
Attending the sacrifice. 

Verse 14.—The apostles, Barnabas and Paul: 
Both are called ‘‘ apostles’ only here and in verse 4. 
Barnabas alone is never so termed.—Sgrang forth: 
So the older manuscripts. 

Verse 15.—Sirs: Literally, ‘‘men.”"—We: Em- 
phatic.—O/ like passions : One word in Greek,—“‘ of 
similar feelings;” ‘‘ passions” is too limited, and 
‘‘nature,” though preferable, is too extended.— Pring 
you good tidings: ‘‘ Evangelize,” but not equivalent 
to ‘‘ preach.” — Vain things: Literal.—A living God: 
No article in the Greek. The other changes are for 
the sake of accuracy and uniformity. 

Verse 16.—J/n the generations gone by; Literal.— 
Suffered all the nations: Here equivalent to ‘‘ Gen- 
= The thought is several times expressed by 

aul. 

Verse 17.—And yet: Though not literal, this is 
preferable to ‘‘ nevertheless.”—Did good: The better 
attested reading literally means ‘‘ working good.""— 
Gave you: ‘‘Us” is poorly attested.—From Acaven: 
To be joined with ‘ gave.”—Rains: The Greek is 
plural.— Your hearts: ‘‘Our” is not sufficiently sup- 
ported. 

Verse 18.—Scarce: That is, with difficulty. The 
verse is rendered more smoothly and accurately in 
the American Revision. 

Verse 19.—Aut: In contrast with what precedes. 
—Came Jews thither: *‘Certain” is unnecessary, 
and ‘‘thither” is properly placed before the cities 
named.— Stoned Pau/: Barnabas seems to have es- 
caped. This stoning is probably referred to in 2 Cor- 
inthians 11 : 25.—Dragged: Usually so rendered. 

Verse 20.— The disciples ; This implies a period of 
some length before the persecutor came to Lystra.— 
Stood round about him: **Having encircled him,” 
probably in grief.—Rose up, and entered: The re- 
covery seems to have been sudden.—On the morrow: 
Without haste, and fit for a farther journey. 

Verse 21.—.Wade many disciples : ‘* Taught many” 
is inexact. No persecution occurred at Derbe (comp. 
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2 Tim. 3: 11).—TZo Lystra, and to Icontum, and to 
Antioch: The preposition is repeated, according to 
the best authorities; implying a brief stay in each 
place. This way of return was not direct. 

Verse 22.—Continue in the faith: That is, in be- 
lieving.—Many tribulations: The plural indicates 
variety as well as extent of trial.— We must: ‘‘We” 
is used, probably because Luke writes as a Christian; 
that he was already with Paul is scarcely to be in- 
ferred, 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 


The more men are like God, the less they look for 
worship of men. 
ae 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


RIVEN out of Antioch, they travel ninety miles 
D southeast to Iconium, and, when about to be 
murdered by Jews there, they go twenty-five 
miles nearly south where there appear to be no Some. 
They had turned to the Gentiles. Their heathen 
superstitions were not refined, like those of Athens, 
but coarse, and easily roused for the worship or the 
murder*of one and the same man. As the heathen of 
Lystra Shad probably never heard of Christianity, it 
was necessary that the disciples be credentialed by a 


al 


Worshiped 


By Alexander 


RIVEN from both Antioch and Iconium by mob 
violence, worked up by Jews, Paul and Barna- 
bas did not lose heart nor shut their mouths. 

They bse fled, but they did not basely retreat. 
They struck deeper into the land, going far enough 
for safety, and at once beginning to preach the gos- 
pel in Lystra, as in the two other cities. It is as 
much a Christian duty to guard one’s life for service, 
as, if need be, to lose it in service. To have “ fled”’ 
and been silent would have been cowardice, to flee in 
order to speak more freely was wisdom. We cannot 
tell for how long the two had been at work in Lystra 
and its neighborhood before the incidents in the les- 
son occurred, but there had been time for extensive 
evangelization in the ‘‘ region.” 

Probably, therefore, Paul had noted the lame man 
as a.frequent hearer, conspicuous by his infirmity, 
which would require that he should be carried to the 
er pe and after a time by his eager attention. 

aul was of too sensitive a nature to be unaffected by 
the dispositions that looked out of the eyes of his 
hearers. Like all true orators, he had his hand on 
their pulses, and was moved by their moods, flattened 
by indifference, eagerly responsive to their eager- 
ness. A preacher or teacher has to put himself ev” 
rapport with his hearers’ attitude, or he will do no 
good. No doubt, Paul’s eye on him told the man 
Paul's thoughts of him, just as the lame man’s face 
told Paul his thoughts. That swift, silent inter- 
change of mind and heart knit the two men together. 
It carried the question ‘‘ Believest thou?” and the 
confession ‘‘I believe.” 

we 


Surely we should not limit the blind man’s faith 
to the kind or degree capable of receiving healing of 
his lameness, but should read, with the margin of 
the Revised Version, ‘‘ faith to be made whole,” or, 
as Ramsay translates, ‘‘faith that belongs to salva- 
tion.” A faith that sufficed to procure healing was a 
faith in Jesus the Christ, and that suffices to bring 
salvation. The man was a disciple before he was 
healed, and his healing was the second and lesser 
gift made his through his faith. If we take that 
view of him, we understand better the peculiarities 
of the manner of the miracle. Paul does not stretch 
out his hand to help him up, as Peter had done with 
the cripple at the temple gate, nor does he name the 
name 0 — of Nazareth. The lame man knew 
who was his healer, for he had received him as his 
Saviour. Critics have tried to make out that this 
miracle is but a replica of Peter’s, in order to put 
Paul on an equality with him, but the differences 
are as great as the resemblances, and //e difference 
is this, that, in Peter's miracle, healing led to faith, 
but, in Paul’s, faith led to healing. 

It is to be well noted that the miracle had no effect 
on the crowd in the way of creating faith in Paul's 
message. Indeed, miracle is of little importance in 
the Acts as a sign to ‘‘ them that believe not.” Here 
it simply roused the superstitious enthusiasm of a 
race peculiarly subject to outbursts of such, and 
whose legends were of gods coming amongst them 
and entering their cottages. Their joyous wonder 
found utterance in that shout which echoes so deep 
and universal a longing of humanity: ‘‘ The gods 
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miracle or a sign. Hence the healing of the cripple, 
the admiration of the multitude and the adoration of 
the priests of Jupiter. 

Consider the great temptation to be respected by 
the respectable after being harried by the mob. Even 
looked at from the view point of their mission, might 
they not have beef tempted to get a hearing oy et- 
ting the people regard them as gods? But, no; Peter 
knows that Christ’s cause can be profited in nothing 
by a lie. 

Here come these Antioch Jews again. They turn 
the fickle people from sacrificing to them to sacrificing 
them. Individuals and masses of men, who have not 
passed beyond the emotive to the reflective state 
canonize and cannonade with about the same facility. 

How different this address (vs. 15-17) from that 
given to those in the synagogue! There he appealed 
to their history; here to the evident facts of natural 
religion; namely, the greatness of the living God who 
made heaven and earth, and his goodness in giving 
rain, fruitful seasons, joy, and gladness (v. = 

Teach pupils how to think soberly in order to be 
stedfast and unmovable. 

In spite of chronologists, I have always connected 
this stoning, evident death, and resurrection, with 
Paul’s going to the third heaven and hearing the 
things unwordable in human utterance. 

Universiry Park, Coto. 
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Pursuit by error is often necessary to the prog- 
ress of the truth. 


al 


and Stoned 
McLaren, D.D. 


are come down to us in the likeness of men.” That 
is what the world needs, and: in a blind fashion 
gropes after, knowing that it does need. That is 
what the Gospel reveals as a fact,—not in the transi- 
tory putting of a disguise of flesh and blood over the 
celestial Person for low ends, and in appearance 
rather than in reality, but in the Word’s becoming 
flesh from pure love to us all, and for ever and ever. 
He has come down in the likeness of men that men 
might ascend in the likeness of God. Barnabas was 
thought to be Jupiter because, no doubt, he was the 
older, and also because he was silent and inactive; 
for to the Eastern idleness is dignity, and the god 
who has another to speak and work for him is obvi- 
ously the superior. 
ad 

The scene in the excited crowd stands out vividly 
before us. We hear the ringing shouts ‘‘in the 
speech of Lycaonia,” but we must note that no pro- 
test came at that stage from the apostles, probably 
because they did not know the meaning of the cries. 
They probably stood silent and bewildered as to 
what the sudden furore was all about, or perhaps 
pa slipped quietly away. That appears the more 
probable, because they did not know anything of the 
intention to sacrifice till they ‘‘ heard of it,” when the 
preparations were well advanced. Then they ‘‘ sprang 
among the multitude,” which shows that they had 
not been in the crowd before. No doubt, the priest 
S fa was very glad to exalt his special deity, 
and foresaw profit from this appearance of the god. 
The notion of offering sacrifice was his suggestion, 
and he ‘‘brought oxen and garlands,” the latter 
either to be flung round the sacrifices or worn by the 
worshipers. So there was a noisy, glad procession 
‘‘unto the gates.” But what a chill fell on it when 
the two ‘‘ gods” dashed into its midst and burst into 
‘*blasphemous” words, denouncing sacrifices and 
gods alike as ‘‘ vanities”! A balked mob, especially 
under the influence of religious excitement, is the 
most dangerous of animals, and it was high heroism 
to beard it with such words, especially when, as it 
<n ig the apostles might simply have continued 
absent. They ‘‘ fled” from Iconium, but they flung 
themselves into the crowd at Lystra. 

& 

Paul's words were few, for it was no time for many, 
but even in the whirl of the crowd his unmatched 
power of shaping himself to meet the moment’s de- 
mands did not desert him. The contrast of the 
speeches at Lystra and Mars’ Hill is a lesson in ora- 
tory. They deal with the same general subject, but 
how differently they treat it! The philosophers 
were pointed to their own souls as their best teachers 
of what ‘‘the godhead” (an abstract, philosophical 
term) was like ; the Lycaonians, a people less cultured, 
and many of them agriculturists, were pointed to 
‘‘the living God” (not to the godhead), and were 
shown his revelation of himself in the procession of 
the seasons, the kindly growths of the earth, the 
food and gladness which he had showered from 
heaven. The calm worshipers at Athens were led 
from the unknown god to the God revealed in Jesus; 
the excited crowd at Lystra, who supposed that they 
knew their deities familiarly, were roundly told that 
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they were ‘‘ vanities.” The listeners at Areopagus 
heard not only that God had overlooked the times of 
ignorance, but also that now he commanded all men 
to repent, and that Jesus was attested as the world’s 
Judge by his resurrection; at Lystra it was only pos- 
sible to declare that ‘‘in the past he had suffered 
men to walk in their own ways, and yet had not left 
himself unwitnessed to.” The address was not meant 
to preach the gospel, but to prevent the sacrifice. It 
did so effectually, but, no doubt, left bitter disap- 
pointment, which was soon to be worked on. 

It was not mere fickleness that turned the people 
round from sacrificing to Paul to sacrificing him; but 
his disclaimer of their worship and his attack on 
their cherished Jupiter before the gates rankled, and 
when the Jews came all the way from Iconium after 
their prey, with that persistent animosity which be- 
longs to the race, they found their work more than 
half done. This time there was no appeal to the 
‘‘chief men of the city,” or to their wrves, but it was 
eae a riotous mob that stoned Paul. The Jewish 

and betrays itself in the manner of execution, but 
the actors were the angry crowd who would fain have 
worshiped, and had found the supposed gods haters 
of the only gods they knew. 

Note how little Luke makes of Paul's injuries,— 
almost as little as Paul himself made of them. 
Whether he intends us to see a special work of 
Christ's healing hand in the apostle’s quick restora- 
tion to consciousness and ability to travel the day 
after his stoning or not, he does intend us to see 
Paul's undaunted courage and care for the disciples 
in his thrusting his head into the lion's den by going 
again into the city, and his magnificent persistence 
in his work, which lifted him above the need for re- 
pose, in his setting off next day, probably on foot, 
with Barnabas, who had escaped hurt. Surely, if 
ever a man could say ‘‘ This one thing I do,” it was 
he. Surely the spring of his heroic persistence and 
calm continuance in his work after such a day is dis- 
closed in his words, ‘‘It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
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The value of opinion rests on experience. 








THE Speecu or Lycaonia.”—The dialect of 
the district, the common rustic speech of the 
wild Kurd-like peasants, unintelligible to for- 
eigners and city folk who spoke Greek. 

‘‘THeE Gops ARE CoME Down To Us IN THE LIKE- 
NESS OF Mrn.”—This speech of ‘the people,” and 
their subsequent action in attempting to worship 
Barnabas and Paul, gives us a most vivid picture of 
the hold mythological superstition still had on the 
popular mind. There was a tradition current (men- 
tioned by Ovid) that Jupiter and Mercury had once 
visited Lycaonia, and popular belief cherished and 
perpetuated this fable, etc., in a way it is difficult for 
enlightened minds to understand. It seems almost 
incredible, and yet it is perfectly true, to say that the 
same spirit of superstitious reverence for mortals 
supposed to be endued with supernatural or divine 

wers is by no means obsolete. I have met with 
it, especially in the neighborhood of Damascus,— 
men whose faith in the supernatural was every whit 
as firm as in the Creator. 

I shall never forget the depth of expression and the 
look of a certain man in Damascus who happened to 
be standing with others around a sorcerer whom we 
were interrogating. Turning to him, I said, ‘‘ Do you 
believe what this fellow is telling us?” ‘* Lackin ?"’ 
he replied, in a tone that implied, ‘‘ How could you 
have any doubt about it? Of course, I believe every 
word.” 

‘« JupiTER.”—The worship of this chief deity of the 
heathen world was nearly universal, and was very 
common throughout Asia Minor. We have one of 
the most interesting relics of his worship within a 
day's journey of us, the far-famed temple of Jupiter 
in Baalbec. This is one of the best preserved monu- 
ments of antiquity, and is the admiration of thousands 
who yearly visit it. The elaborate sculpture around 
the portal and frontals, and the mythological sub- 
jects in bas-relief in the ceilings of the lateral porti- 
cos, are exquisite, and show the perfection to which 
Greek art was carried out in details. 

‘* RENT THEIR GARMENTS.’’—From most remote 
times the rending of clothes seems to have been a 
very common mode of expressing great emotional 
excitement. It is indicative of great anger or exces- 
sive grief, and, as a forcible expression of the latter, 
is most frequently observed at funerals, where I have 
seen women beat their breasts, tear their hair, and 
rend their garments. 

Like many of the signs of mourning, rending 
clothes is simply ‘‘ put on.” This species of formal- 
ism was condemned by Joel when he urged the people 
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to be sincere ana turn unto the Lord, saying, ‘‘ Rend 
your heart, and not your garments ” (Joel 2 : 13). 

The great and hoy sag grief of the pious 
Josiah, because ‘‘ our fathers have not kept the word 
of the Lord,” was appreciated and accepted by him 
who despiseth not a broken’and acontrite heart; and 
the message sent to him was, ‘‘ Because thou hast 
humbled thyself before me, and hast rent thy clothes, 
and wept before me; I also have heard thee, saith 
Jehovah" (2 Chron, 34: 27). 

Barnabas and Paul could not have demonstrated 
to the Lycaonians more effectually than they did the 
fact that they were ‘‘men of like passions” with 
themselves; for rending their clothes was very human 
conduct, and if the people did not understand their 
language, they would have no difficulty in interpret- 
ing their actions, so expressive cf grief, indignation, 
and wrath. 

Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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The sincerity of humility is tested in the hour of 
prosperity. 
<2? 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men (v. 11). ‘Shink of the overpowering emo- 
tion of that moment when these people really 

thought they saw two of their gods standing among 
them! How indescribable it must have been! how 
startling, how thrilling, how inspiring! I should 
like to feel it once. But wait—I have. There were 
a few people whom I used to see when a little chap 
who really seemed to me like God. There was an 
old gentleman in Auburn, New York, by the name of 
Dr. Steele. Whenever I used to meet him, my heart 
stood still in a kind of awe. His white hair and 
beard, his beautiful and kindly face, his dignified 
and courtly manner, that nameless something which 
was lent him by heaven,—all wrought together upon 
my childish imagination, until my whole soul was 
stirred to its inmost depths with what must have 
been the consciousness of divinity. Even now I oc- 
casionally meet people who give me a thrill like that. 
I half feel like prostrating myself before them for 
that sudden disclosure of God. To live such a life 
as to communicate that holy shock is greater than to 
astonish people with a song, a poem, a picture, an 
oration, or a brilliant victory. 

We also are men of like passions with you (v. 15). 
That's good. How contemptible it is to see men 
pose! How hateful to see them climb up on a pedes- 
tal and sit down to be worshiped! The people with 
the most of the divinity in them are always the 
quickest to confess that they are but men. There is 
no use trying to deceive us. That first thrill of won- 
der and awe in the presence of superior goodness 
soon gives way to the consciousness of human imper- 
fections. ‘Through all the beauty of the most perfect 
character there come ugly gleams of the limitation 
and evil of mortality. Don't pose. We shall see 
through you. You are only men. And so I love to 
hear a father, when his boy has gotten into trouble, 
tell him frankly, ‘‘ Little Bill, I did the same thing 
myself. I too got into trouble. Thrashed? Yes, 
little Bill. I am made of the same clay with you.” 
I tell you it hetps a little fellow to know this. 

Bring you good tidings, that ye should turn from 
these vain things unto a living God (v. 15). ‘Good 
tidings!" That's the true white light in which to 

ut the gospel. But in what a melancholy, somber, 

luish tint we sometimes show it up! When we tell 
these — that they must turn from sin and 
folly to God, we make it seem like a frightful misfor- 
tune,—a terrible, unrewarded, and unsatisfying act 
imposed by arbitrary wll. It’s not that. It’s a great 
and glorious priviiege to make the ‘‘turn.”” Their 
little faces are set towarc. the dark, whose fascination 
is that of the abyss. W = ought to tell them of the 
beautiful light of love ani truth and purity and duty 
in such a way as to make their hearts burn within 
them. One man goes to the bedside of his boy, and 
says to him: ‘‘ My son, it’s your duty to get up and 
breathe the morning air and see the sunrise. It's 
awful cold, the grass is wet, there isn’t a soul stir- 
ring, but you've got to get up. The Bible says, ‘Go 
to the ant, thou slugyard,’ and the almanac, ‘ The 
early bird catches the worm.’” Another man says: 
‘Get up, Tom, you lazy little a” Put on — 
clothes, and come fishing with me. The sun is filling 
the world with light. The dew is sparkling on the 
grass. The scent of flowers is in the air. The birds 
are singing like the angels in Paradise."” The son of 
the first man buries his head in the pillow, the other 
jumps half across the room straight into his knicker- 
bockers. 

And yet he left not himself without witness (v.17). 
That's true yet. I’ve traveled this country from 
scean to ocean, aid lived in all sorts of places, from 
city boarding-houses to cabins in pine woods, and 
I've yet to find acommunity in which God has not 
left a witness of his love and goodness. It’s a solemn 
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truth, for it robs men of an excuse for low and evil 
living. There are precious few men (in America, at 
least) who can honestly say to God, ‘‘I didn’t know 
what the divine life was, for I never saw any one live 
it.” Yes; God has not only given proof of the benefi- 
cence of his nature in ‘‘rains and fruitful seasons,” 
but in the self-denying life of some devoted mother, 
noble father, gentle old aunt, tender and unselfish 
cousin or neighbor. You have seen them. You 
know how beautiful, how holy, they were. You know 
that this is the divine life, the life you ought to live. 
They are witnesses. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The lame can at least listen. 


- 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—Since novelty is attractive, I would 
suggest that once in a long while it might be 
well for the superintendent to allow some 

teacher to review him, at the close of the lesson, on 
his knowledge of the lesson facts. It would interest 
the school, and if the superintendent should be 
caught, it would not tend to his loss of influence with 
the scholars, but only make them glad that he was 
willing to place himself on the same platform with 
them. ‘Try it, and see how it works. 

Review.—Where are we to-day? What two men 
are prominent in this lesson? What miracle was 
wrought by Paul? On this, what did the people 
exclaim ? Then what did the priest do? Did Paul 
allow them to carry out their design? Soon after 
this, what happened to Paul? Where did they cast 
him? What took place as the disciples stood around 
him? Did Paul stop preaching now ? 
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Now go back a little, and fix the thought of the 
school on Paul. Writedownhis name. We find him 
in this lesson at first very Popular. Put down that 
word. Now ask some teacher on what other occasion 
men thought that Paul was a In Malta. Soon 
after this we find that Paul goes to the other extreme 
of experience, and now is? Persecuted. Put that 
word down. But, soon after his stoning, we find him 
at work doing what? Preaching. Put that down. 
So we have in these four words a kind of biography 
of this man from the time that he first became a 
Christian to the day of his death in Rome. Is it not 
a wonderful story ? 
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a 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


“Hark! the sound of holy voices.’’ Psalm too : 1-5. 

‘* What are these in bright array."’ (141 : 1-3. 200 : 1-4.) 

**Give me the wings of faith torise."" Psalm 115 : 1-11. 

‘** Take up thy cross,’ the Saviour (165 : 1-3. 231 : 1-3.) 
said."’ Psalm 103 : 1-5. 

**Am I a soldier of the cross.”’ (146 : 1-4. 207: 1-3.) 

‘** Blessed city, heavenly Salem."’ Psalm 146 : 5-10. 

** When gathering clouds around I (217 : 3-7. 316: 3-7.) 
view."’ Psalm 96 : 1-6. 

‘* Servant of God, well done.” (132: 1-5. 231 : 1-3.) 
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It is often easier to bear infamy than to forgo 
fame. 
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Have you seen the International Beginners’ Course of 
Bible Lessons? An attractive little pamphlet, contain- 
ing the Beginners’ lessons for the second quarter, with 
teaching hints by Mr. Archibald, will be sent, postpaid, 
Sor ten cents. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Paul Healing a Cripple. 


il. Result Sought: 
A kindly and helpful spirit. 
IV. Starting-Points : 


| Wore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
sesson, The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 
1. Do you know any one who cannot walk ? 
2. Did you ever play ‘“‘ being lame ” ? 
3. Crutches, etc. 


¥. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 
Begin the lesson to-day with a talk about lame 
people. Do you know any one who cannot walk, etc. ? 


2. Lesson Story. . 

Our story to-day is about a missionary who healed 
a lame man. Paul and Barnabas continued their 
journey, carrying gladness and cheer wherever they 
went. One day they arrived ata place called Lystra. 
In this city they found a cripple. This man had 
been lame from the time he was born, and had never 
been able to walk or run or jump. He could not join 
in many of the games which his boy friends played, 
but had to sit still while they romped and raced. 
When Paul saw this poor lame man, he was sorry for 
him and wanted to help him. Then God gave Paul 
power, and he said to the lame man, ‘‘ Stand upright 
on thy feet."" Then the man leaped up and walked. 
I am sure that he felt happier than he had ever felt 
before. When the people of the city saw what had 
been done, they were going to worship Paul and 
Barnabas, but Paul would not allow them to do that, 
and told them to give God the glory. 

3. TRANSITION. 

What was the name of the place to which Paul and 
Barnabascame? Among others, whom did they find 
there? How long had he been lame? What did 
Paul do for him ? 


4. TrutTH EMPHASIZED. 
Can boys and girls make lame people well, as 
Paul did that day? I want to tell you a story. 
‘*Dear me, how cold it is!” said Carrie, as she 


hurried along the street, patting her little hands to- 
gether and rubbing her ears to keep them warm. 
‘I’m cold; I must go home, and get warm. Jack 
Frost is out to-night, just as mother said she thought 
he would be.” Talking thus to herself, Carrie hur- 
ried along the snow-covered sidewalk. She turned 
up the collar of her warm coat, and trotted along, 
scarcely thinking of anything else but the warm fire 
at home. All at once Carrie heard something that 
sounded just like a kittie’s ‘‘meow.” ‘‘I wonder 
where that kittie is? It’s a pretty cold evening for 
it to be outdoors.”” Just as she said this, she saw a 
dear little half-grown black-and-white kittie run along 
behind a step, and again she heard its cry. But 
Carrie was in too big a hurry to get to her nice warm 
fire to stop for a kittie, so on she went as fast as her 
feet could carry her. Into the house she rushed. 

She kissed her mother, and was just going to take 
off her coat, when, seeing the fire, she cried out, ‘‘ O 
mother! may I go back? There is a kittie; I’m sure 
it’s cold.” And without waiting a minute, or even 
stopping for her mother to say a word, off she ran, 
back to the very place where she saw the little cat. 
Yes, sure enough, there it was, lifting first one and 
then another of its little suffering feet off the cold ice 
and snow, and crying pitifully. ‘‘ You poor, dear 
kittie!" said Carrie going right up to it, ‘‘let me 
take you home, Here, I'll put you under my coat.” 
And the kittie was soon in Carrie’s arms, and in 
almost no time was being warmed and fed at the 
side of the great blazing fire in Carrie's home. Next 
day Carrie tried to find the owner of the kittie, but 
no one seemed to know anything about it. So this is 
the way that Carrie got her kittie. Carrie couldn't 
make a lame man walk as Paul did, but how did she 
show that she was a little missionary? Do you 
think that you can find any missionary work to do 
this week ? 


VI. Blackboard Illustrations 





PAUL CARRIE 
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1. As the story of Paul healing the lame man is 
told, draw the city gate where the lame man was 
probably lying, make a crooked stroke for the lame 
man, and a straight one for Paul. As you tell of the 
man rising to his feet, erase the crooked mark, and 
make a straight one similar to that which represents 
Paul. 

2. As the story of Carrie and the kittie is told, draw 
as suggested in the cut. 
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The Intermediate Teacher | 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson should include the whole 
of the fourteenth chapter, and bring 
the missionaries from their three 

years’ mission back to the church at 
Antioch, which had sent them out. 
Point out again on the map the three 
cities of greatest importance thus far in 
Christian history,—Jerusalem, where the 
first church was formed, which included 
Jews only; Antioch in Syria, where the 
first church was formed which admitted 
Gentiles also, and which sent out the 
first missionaries; Antioch in Pisidia, 
where the distinct purpose to give the 

ospel to Gentiles was declared and 
Coens. Review enough of the last les- 
son to complete the story of the mission, 
making these five points: 


1. The Missionaries Rejected by the 
Jews. Paul closed his sermon to them 
with a solemn warning from their scrip- 
tures (Acts 13: 40, 41), and began his 
ministry to the Gentiles with a glorious 
promise from the same scriptures (13: 
47). Driven from Antioch, the mission- 
aries were mpage again in Iconium 
by Jews, w 
up Gentiles also against them (vs. 2-5). 
They insisted on being recognized as 
Jews, and preaching in synagogues, and 
probably were told that, if they would 

not preach Jewish doctrines according 
to Jewish methods, they ought to hire a 
hall, and preach as independents. At 
last they did this. 


2. The Missionaries Treated as Gods. 
Driven from Iconium, they preached in 
the province of Lycaonia, coming, after 
a time, to the city of Lystra. 
healed a cripple (vs. 8-10), they came 
near being worshiped as = (vs. II- 
13). Why did they not heal many, and 

roclaim that everybody may be free 
Rem sickness by believingthem ? They 
could have won a great following at 
Lystra by letting the multitudes have 
their way. Instead of this, they dis- 
claimed any peculiar power or difference | 
of nature from their hearers, and urged 
them to turn from idolatry, either of 
images or persons, to the one living God, 
whose character and claims they elo- 
quently set forth. Is not this the true 
method of missions either at home or | 
abroad ? 


3. The Missionaries Treated as Devils. 


Their bitterest opponents on this hea- | 
then field were men who proclaimed the | 


same God, and who persuaded the mul- | 


titude, lately eager to worship them, to | 


stone them as messengers of the devil | 
(v. 19). The people were as little gove| 
erned by reason in one case as in the 
other. 
lishes it. Paul was driven out of Lystra, 
but a church sprang up there in which, 
in later years, he found one of his 
oo friends and fellow-laborers (Acts 
16: I, 2). 


. The Work of the Missionaries Estab- | say, 


lished. Picture their talking together as 
they traveled. Perha — Barnabas would 
say, ‘‘Our work in Lystra has failed, 
just as at Iconium and Antioch. Where- 
ever we go these Jews follow us, and the 
people turn against us.” But Paul | 
would reply, ‘‘ You know we did not | 
start out till after much prayer and | 
fasting with the brethren. They and 
we clearly understood the Holy ‘Spirit | 
commanding us to go. The brethren 
sent us also, and we are responsible to | 
the Holy Spirit and to them to complete 
the work.” So they went back to each 
place (vs. 21, 22), organized churches 
(v. 23), and instructed the members how 
to administer them. 

5. The Missionaries’ 
Work. 
labor, 
Syria, and told their story (vs. 26, 27). 
How eagerly they were welcomed! How 
many questions were asked and an- 
swered in those meetings! How the 
brethren were revived by these mission- 
ary tidings! The impulse of the good 
news did not fail during all the two 
years that Paul remained with them 
(v. 28). Every church needs to keep in 
touch with those representing it in dis- 
tant fields. Its sense of responsibility 
for giving the gospel to the world is the 


Tell how, after their years of 


Report of their | 


o here succeeded in stirring | 


aving | 


But time tests truth and estab- | 


they came back to Antioch in | 
| Paul and Barnabas were in error. 
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measure of its understanding of Him who 
gave his life to redeem mankind. 


Suggestive Questions 


14: 2,19.) What was their motive ? (13: 
45; 17: 5.) Whose help did they secure ? 
(13: 50; 14: 5, 19.) Had these Jews 
opened their minds to possible messages 
from God? By whose judgment were 
they condemned ? (13: 46.) Ought the 





synagogues opposed them? What is 
fair treatment of those who preach a new 
gospel ? (17: II.) 

2. Fickle Friends of Missions. Why 
did the people of Lystra want to wor- 
ship Paul and Barnabas? Whom did the 
missionaries exhort them to worship, and 
why? (vs. 15-17.) Why did the people 
turn against them ? (v. 19.) How could 
the missionaries have kept influence 
over them? Why did the people 
to the persuasion of the Jews? Thy 
did not Paul treat these Jews as he had 
|treated the Jew Elymas? (13 : 





1. Persistent Opposers of Missions. | 
Who led the opposition ? (Acts 13: 45; | 


missionaries to have preached in the | 
synagogues when the rulers of those | 


DEPARTMENT 
Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 


on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 


used within a year, or for a space of not less than | 
Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 


one inch each issue for a year. 


conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


never guaranteed to any advertisement of less \ 


than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 


ing Jor $1.000 worth of space, to be used within | 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
dosition without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a ——— on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per centin 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. | 


| For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 


yield | 


| examine the subscription list at any time. 


g-II.) | 


| What would have been the result if the | 
| missionaries had encouraged the delu- | 


sion of the ee ? (vs. II-13.) 

3. Faithful issionaries. How did 
they treat the cities from which they 
had been driven out ? (vs. 21-23.) What 
report did they bring back to the breth- 
ren who had sent them out? (v. 27.) 
What are the qualifications of a success- 
ful Christian missionary ? 

Boston. 
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Even the worst men are guick to rec- 
|ognize godlikeness. 


a2 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


At Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe | 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 14). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
As far as can be determined, Paul 
jand Barnabas went up to Antioch in 
| Pisidia either without a well-defined 
| plan or with the intention of pushing on 
|toward Ephesus by the great caravan 
route. Their unquestioned success at 
Antioch gave a new direction, perhaps, 
to their energies. They concluded to 
| Stay in that region, and preach the gos- 
| pel vigorously to Jews and Greeks alike. 


| 


this South Galatian region was, or was 
not, the Galatia to whose churches Paul 
later on wrote his famous epistle. Cony- 


years ago, and, among later American 
writers, Purves and Gilbert, defend the 
view that Paul's Galatia was the north- 
ern district, whose chief cities were 
Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium. Ram- 
McGiffert, and Bartlet argue that 
| Paul’s Galatia was the region with An- 
| tioch as a center. 
vital one, but in accordance with a stu- 
|; dent’s decision he must determine a 
number of other details in Paul's career. 


| South Galatian theory, but will aim to 
keep both views in mind. 

The work of Paul and Barnabas at 
Iconium was a close parallel of that at 
Antioch. They bogee at the synagogue, 
were very successful both among Jews 

and among Greeks, and were obliged to 


beare, Farrar, and the writers of twenty | 


$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged, All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 270. 


Will you attend the convention of the 
International Sunday-School Association, in 
Denver, Colo., June 26 to July 2, 1902? 
and if so, do not lose sight of the fact that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul R’y 
runs, without exception, the finest train be- 
tween Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, Neb., 
making direct connections with all lines west 
of Omaha, giving passengers the choice of 
several routes between Omaha and Denver. 
Electric-lighted trains throughout ; sleeping- 
cars, dining-cars, buffet-library-smoking car 
and coaches; everything first class, For 
further information apply to any coupon 
ticket agent in the United States or Canada, 
or F, A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL,.—Lo- 
cations in Iowa, 
Missouri on 


Illinois, Minnesota, and 


the Chicago Great Western 


| Railway ; the very best agricultural section 


It is still a mooted question whether | 


of the United States, where farmers are pros- 
perous and business men successful. We 
have a demand for competent men, with the 
necessary capital, for all branches of busi- 
Some special opportunities for cream- 
ery men and millers. 


ness. 


Good locations for 


general merchandise, hardware, harness, 
hotels, banks, and stock-buyers. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Write for maps and 
Maple Leaflets, W. J. Reed, Industrial 
Agent, 604 Endicott Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 





Book of Vacation Stories. —The Summer 


| Book just issued by the Lackawanna Rail- 


The question is nota | 


abandon the work because of the bitter | 
opposition of the leading Jews, who ob- | 


jected not so much to their gospel as to | 


their liberality in preaching to Greeks. 
The Jews believed that their nation 
should be exclusive, that their Scrip- 
tures sanctioned this attitude, and that 
They 
refused to consider evidence in rebuttal 
of this position. A persecution of the 
apostles was consequently assured in 
every city. These heroes endured much. 
Such passages as 2 Timothy 3: 11 or 
2 Corinthians 11 : 23 throw light on the 
struggles of those days. 

Going on to Lystra and Derbe, they 
did a work the success of which is best 
attested by the fact that they every- 


( Continued on page 270) 


Chicago, Ill. 
| 


road contains a series of delightful vacation 
stories entitled ‘‘The Experiences of Pa.’’ 
Every one who is seeking a place in which to 
spend the summer months will be interested 
in these amusing sketches. The book is 


| handsomely illustrated, and describes rt 
The writer of these notes prefers the | 


of the most attractive resorts of the East. 
It will tell you where to go, how to go, and | 
the price of board; it is called “Mountain | 
and Lake Resorts of the Lackawanna Rail- | 
road,’’ and will be sent on request, accom- 
panied by five cents in stamps, to T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, New York City. 


HOME-SEEKERS’ ExcurRsSIONS.—Tickets to | 
nearly all points in the United States on sale 
at all ticket offices of the Chicago Great 
Western the third 
Tuesdays of May, at the low rate of one fare 
plus $2.00 for the round trip. Good to re- 
turn in 21 days from date of sale. 


Railway, on first and 


For de- 
tailed information address any Chicago Great 
Western Agent, or J. P. Elmer, G. P. A., 
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When answering ad vertisements, please 
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| Oxford 
Teachers’ Bibles 


** The helps of the 
Oxford Bible are 
really what they are 
called... . On the 
whole I think it is 
the best for the aver- 
age teacher.'’— Rev. 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


| 








Send for catalog. 
Oxford University Press 47"7';*" 


_ 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


APID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
loma and degree. Catalogue free. Write Prof. 
CPs Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. _ 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation. 
They contain the Concise Bible 
} nema, A with numerous illustra- 
tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 
“ Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps in nto the , ~ vd 


Christian Ni 
Prices 1.15 pyerten All st les of bi _— 
and sizes of see For = . b booksellers 
a to 
Thes. Nelson 


& Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. t8th St., New York. 


“CHURCH HYMNS and 
GOSPEL SONGS” 


One of many testimonials received : 

“ We have used ‘ Church Hie ns and Gospel Songs,” 
exclusively in all our services,Church, Sabbath- school, 
Prayer, and Meetings, ‘for the last three years, 
and have not yet ‘ sung it out.’ Our congregation 
singing during this time has increased fully 100 per 

Danrec H. Overton, Pastor 
Greene Ave., Presb. Church, Brooklyn, W. _ 
my 00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 


GOSPEL SONGS 


@ the new book for Bvyagelistic 9 and 8 

9 =r 256 pages, ‘ A 

Ne. 3c. Money returned if you prefer it sa thie book. 
THE FILLMORE BROTHE 


House, New York, 

















‘Three gems of rare beauty. Ex- 


ceedingly attractive. The entire 
school will catch the spirit peculiar 
to all services bearing our imprint. 








CHILDREN’S DAY 


Services of song and recitation. 
Bright, sparkling, attractive 


Tribute of Flowers 


Samples of the 
Heralds of Summer three for 10c, 
Sunshine and Song ) '® **#™?s. 


These services are by J. Lace Fall, Irvin H, 
ack, C. Austin Miles, and ot 


Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. iS20.Arch Si. Rite. 








‘CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


| 
| kind of a Sunday-school hymn book containing 224 


HE GARDEN OF LIFE is a new Sunday-school 
service for Children’s Day by Adam Geibel and 

| R. Frank Lehman. Attractive, melodious, and choice. 
5 cents (or with two former issues for ro cents); $4.00 
r 100, not prepaid. 13 beautiful pieces for Children’s 
Jay are contained in ‘** Uplifted Voices,’’ a new 


pages of a" grade yet worshipful a 
a 


a cents 
le co Specimen pages free. «& 
MAN, “x022 Arch Street, Philadelphia; Pe . 





Gladness Everywhere 


A NEW, BRIGHT, CATCHY MUSIC 
SERVICE FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


There will be ‘‘Gladness Everywhere’ this 
service is used. Price, 5 cents (52 cents per 
dozen), by mail. JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch 
St., Philadelphia ; 52 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


CHILDREN.S,.0A 





Services for the 
Sunday School. 
new Service with 


. Price 55 cts, per 


doz. Enclose 10c. for samples of our three latest. 

e CH ‘' for April contains Me 
moria usic; that for May, Children’s Day Music. 
Price 1c | cor copy: $1.20 Bro Catalogue of Choir 
and 8.8. Music f 





mention The Sunday School Times. 





Op F Yor! $:PPam St 


Chicago, 52 Michigan Ay. 
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The Sanday School Gines' 


Philadelphia, May 17, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


| Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include — $ 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ ° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 a = . year. - 

ne free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
The “Lai is not sent to any subscriber beyond 





the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Eno copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 

103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








hearing about 


Pearline. Pearline alone has 
reformed—made easy —the 
whole business of washing. 
Millions of thrifty women are 
using it in place of soap. Find 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


You have noticed the 
disagreeable odor of 
clothes just from the 
wash. That’s the soap. 
Cheap soaps do not 
rinse out. Ivory Soap 
rinses readily, leav- 
ing the clothes sweet, 
clean and white. 


Guide-Boards tor Teachers 
Se. W. 0. Gell Sn bbe 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 





out,in your own way, whether 
Pearline is the best and most 
economical washing medi- 
um. Ask about it. Test it. 665 








Beautiful 
Denver 


Denver, Colorado, where the 
convention of the National Sun- 
day-School Association will be 
held June 26-30, this year, is 
one of the most beautiful cities 
on the continent. 

You will, however, if youcome 
out to Colorado, wish to see 
something of the scenic features 
of the Rocky Mountain region. 

The Colorado & Southern 
Railway has arranged for a 
number of attractive trips from 
Denver into the mountains at 
most satisfactory rates, and 
would be pleasea to send you 
descriptive matter. Address 

T. E. PISHER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 





Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
| and informing. The author’s rich and varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
book. Asa whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 
Bound in cloth. 120 pages. For sale by booksellers, or 


16mo. Illustrated. mailed upon receipt of price, the 
Price, 75 cents publishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| where organized churches which they 
| could revisit (v. 21) a little later. 

The visit to Lystra is most fully de- 
scribed by the author of Acts because of 
| the notable incidents which happened 
there. The healing of the cripple con- 
vinced the rude pagans that the apostles 
| were gods. Paul, the alert and active 
member of the party, was not rated as 
high as Barnabas. So soon as the two 
realized what was being done, they pro- 
tested aay and with effect, de- 
claring that they were not gods, but 
heralds of the living God, the Creator 
and Benefactor of all. 

The splendid courage of these men 
made it natural for them to brave the 
toils and dangers of their route again, in 
order that they might insure the perma- 
| nence of the work. Their clear-sighted- 
ness enabled them to affirm the one 
greatest result of their experiences,— 
the opened door for Gentiles. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
| issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaf- 
let, containing also practical suggestions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent fora 
two-cent stamp by the publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

For the much mooted question of the 
location of the churches in Galatia see 
Ramsay, ‘‘ St. Paul the Traveller” (chap.8 
and passim); Gilbert, ‘‘Student’s Life 
of Paul” (App. III); Bartlet, ‘‘ Apostolic 
“- ” (72 ff.). Bartlet (75-81) has a capi- 
tal study of the whole work in this re- 
gion. So is that by Stokes, “ Acts ” (II, 
212-218). Stifler,‘‘ Introduction to Acts” 
(124 ff.), is full of good things; so Mau- 
rice (214 ff.), Abbott, and other commen- 
tators. 





III. Questions FoR Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 

| ful consideration, to members of the class. ] 
1. The Attitude of the Jews to the 
Christian Apostles. (1.) Why were the 
| leading Jews so bitter against Paul and 
Barnabas? (2.) Was the unrelenting 
| character of their rsecution due to 
| principle or to prejudice ? 
2. The Incident at Lystra. (3.) What 
| led the people of Lystra to conclude that 
| the two apostles were gods? (4.) Was it 
| strange that to Barnabas was ascribed 
the greater honor? (5.) Does Paul’s 
| speech read like a completed one ? 
| 3. **Once was I Stoned" (2 Cor. 11: 
25). (6.) Does this mean that the people 
of Lystra forgot his mighty deeds ? 

4. The Return from Derbe. (7.) With 
what purposes did the apostles retrace 
their journey? (8.) How were the 
churches given assurance of perma- 
nence ? 

5. The Arrival at Antioch in Syria. 
(9. What was the great result of their 
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do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
producing power is waning. Get our 
free booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why.”’ 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 

PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 



























Individual Communion 
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journey as reported to the church at 


" SUPPOSE I DIE " A MERICA N FIRE ay (10.) With what im- 


We have helped the people to answer Insurance Company one ome 3 ape Goes the narrative 
that question for half a century or more ; Office, Company’s Building, eave us a 1s point : 
to make provision for their survivors. We 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia | [y. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 


God bears witness through the Spirit 
with his witness bearers. Paul's bold- 
ness of speech and directness of testi- 
mony made possible ‘‘ signs and won- 
ders.” 

Paul at Lystra, as at the Areopagus, 
used with pagans an argument for God 


CASH CAPITAL)... ccscceccsccssssssssssees $500,000.00 | ftom nature, not from Scripture. He 


met his hearers on common ground. 


R for Rei d all 
Individual Nother clalmsyon varvvnnesly7B4V1T 3.26 God ‘‘opened the door of faith,” but 


Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 130,713-57 Paul fastened it back to the wall by 


earnest preaching and careful organi- 


Sedo /re alg Ice |" HME ete, | ya 
, ree - 5 y . Tar r , 
F Outfits. sadist ot “tsers. Service CHAVM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst, Sec. YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
ae Cae ee Co. Bede of esverel Gap emectens. Genl. Mgr 5 4 
Sh, MOTRANEE, . S- terials, with or with- | + - _ . : P P 

= —-- ————————— out handle. ee, S, ontop. Gree Se Obedience is the evidence of faith. 

YMY ER MORE DUR- “Those churches which have adopted it are jane Gillin 7pm Edeced Lower Welsh, ia wa) 
CHURCH aa 2 I; enthusiastic in its praise. It is the universal rchibald K. Montgomery. 

Cat. testimony that the Lord's Supper takes on a - 


Et Ei remen 0 ae 0 





Nothing is complete in itself. What 


jiolen npn, Pengo seach atte priors LET ME SELL YOUR would the life of any individual mean if 


CHURCH BELLS CHIMES “The ordinance is a spiritual joy mow to PROPERTY it were absolutely the only life? It is 
a 


nd PEALS 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


MoBMANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE. 


¢ most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O.,? 


many who shrank from it before.’ 
** We are more than pleased, we are exceed- 





My methods differ from al 


significant because of many lives and 
1 others. 


21 years’ successful experience. | COMmon interests and relations that 





ingly blessed by it."’ Describe your property and name | reach on and on and have no limits,— 


Over two hundred churches sear Boston your best cash price, and I will tell 


GEN Tl E MEN LY po) alone are now using this service. The outfit you by return mail just what I can 
is not expensive. Write us for full particulars. do. Can sell most anything at a fair 
purest refined copper and tin. 
N.Y 


cash price. Makes no 


as the wavelets keep circling out when 
a stone is thrown into the lake.—Presi- 


ifference | 


GEORGE H. SPRINGER, Manager, where you are located. Write to-day. | dent James M. Taylor, in * Practical 


256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | RANK P. CLEVELAND, 1702 ADAMS EXPRESS BLDG. Cuicace | 07 /dea/.” 
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For Teachers of the Little Ones 


COLLECTION of Children's Sing- 
ing Games, revised and compiled 
by Mari Ruef Hofer (Chicago: 

Kindergarten Magazine Co. 50 cents), is 
a useful collection of words and music, 
with directions for playing the games. 


Miss Hofer regards these well-known | 


singing games as a valuable connecting 
link between the strictly educational 
game of the kindergarten and the later 
ymnastic and athletic games. 
ioe no small work to gather and arrange 
these ditties which most of us grown 
folk recall in bits from the days of our 
childhood. The games have been se- 
lected, not at random, but with reason 
and with purpose. Miss Hofer is well 
known by her instructive addresses to 
Sunday-school conventions and other 
bodies interested in children’s singing. 
A bright and cheerful book, with just 
enough color work in the illustrations to 
lend a sparkle to the pages, is Edith 
Goodyear Alger’s A Primer of Work 
and Play) Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
30 cents). Its title describes it. It is 
for very little children, to whom work 
and play are pretty much all one thing. 
The lessons are designed to meet the 
child’s immediate interests, through ac- 


It has | 
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| thizing with his fellow-men, and desir- 
ous to help them out of his own expe- 
riences as a man and athinker. In this 
last work he writes from the point of 
view of an evolutionist, and not without 
reminiscences of the earlier stage in 
which the cosmic philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer was more satisfying to him than 
in later years. He traces the concep- 
tion of a life after death to the dreams 
of the primitive savage and his belief in 
hosts, and then shows its development 
in the art of the past and the science of 
the present age. But he asserts the 
endlessness of the human unit as an in- 
ference from science itself, and distin- 
guishes the divinely given soul from the 
tishable material and activities of the 
uman body. He thus adds his affirma- 
tive vote to the support of another truth 
of revelation. 


% 


The American Standard Edition of the Re- 
vised Bible, with Carefully Selected Refer- 
ances and Topical Headings, Prepared by 
the American Revision Committee. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $6 to $12. 


It is a significant fact that some of the 
finest specimens of book-making that 
the world has produced are to be found 
under the title of the Holy Bible. Deco- 
ration inside and out, carefully studied 
type effects, and sumptuous material 
| treatment throughout, have been lav- 
| ished upon the Book of books. And now 

when the refinements of taste and utility 
are demanded in copies of the Scriptures, 





tion lessons, silent reading tests, picture | one finds special paper, and selected bind- 
studies, language exercises, story re- | ings, and silk sewing, and handy pro- 


views, etc. 

A book of Stories for Kindergart- 
ners and Kindchen (Pittsburg: Union 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 50 
cents, net), by Mary E. Bakewell of the 
Pittsburg Kindergarten College, con- 
tains seventeen stories such as mothers 
and teachers are often asking for. They 
were mostly written for immediate use 
with a group of kindergarten children. 
They are designed to lead the children 
into a feeling for the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. The true aim of the 
kindergarten is moral and spiritual, 
rather than intellectual, and the story 
is one of the most valuable means of 
accomplishing this end. Miss Bakewell 
keeps this end in view. 


al 


Loving My Neighbor. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 60 
cents. 

This attractive-looking little book be- 
longs to the ‘‘ What is Worth While Se- 
ries.”’ ‘‘Altruism” is a word whose mean- 
ing is not yet comprehended by most 
people, and the thing it represents is not 
practiced by many. 
of others or do for others as we ought. 
Dr. Miller very convincingly proves to 
us in his little work that this sin of omis- 
sion is a grievous one. 
guarded against in the family circle. We 
ought to speak the ‘‘ gentle words that 
lie on our tongue, but which we do not 
speak;"’ we do not do ‘‘the kindly acts 


which we feel the impulse to perform,” | 
nor the ‘thoughtful things we might | 


have done to cheer and comfort.”" ‘‘ We 
hold ourselves too far from all our kind.” 


% 


The Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1. 


Bos- 


It was a not unfitting close to the liter- | 


ary career of Professor John Fiske that 
his last book should deal with the life 
everlasting. His strong and facile in- 
tellect had grappled with most of the 
problems of human existence, and he 
underwent a development from negative 
to positive thought about the very great- 
est of these which imparts an especial 
interest to his later writings. His 


Not yet do we think | 


It is the sin to be | 


‘*‘ Destiny of Man,” his ‘‘ Idea of God,” | 


his ‘‘ Through Nature to God,” and his 
‘‘ Life Everlasting,” mark the stages of 
this growth, and indicate the dominant 
tendencies of the world of thought dur- 
ing the last quarterof acentury. With- 
out laying aside the character of a philo- 
sophical inquirer and analyst, he acquired 
more and more that of a man sympa- 


| 
| 





| portions admirably combined in the 
ndia-paper edition of the new American 

| revised Bible, a book made the more use- 
| ful by its beauty, and the more beautiful 
because of its usefulness. 


| ness, including covers, pages, and maps. 
| It has an ample width of page, with two 
| columns to the page, set in large, clear 
| type, and the ordinary transparency of 
| very thin paper has been wonderfully 
overcome in the soft, strong, and easily 
handled paper used in its making. These 
| mechanical features and wide-opening 
binding are important in any working 
| copy of the Scriptures; and they are at 
| their best in this book, which, so far as 
| the special features of its contents are 
concerned, has already been reviewed in 
these columns. 








An April Bracer 


Grape-Nuts Food Gives Spring in 
the Spring 


’ 


Teachers require nourishing food more than 
the average person, for their work is nerve 
destroying, and unless the food taken will 
| surely rebuild the lost gray matter nervous 
prostration will set in. 

A lady teacher writes: ‘‘ For the benefit of 
my fellow-teachers and all brain workers who 
| expend daily an amount of nerve energy, I 
| want to tell just what I know personally about 
Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food. 

‘* When I was teaching in a boarding-school 
at P. 
| Grape-Nuts regularly for breakfast and supper, 
|} and appeared so well and strong in all her 
| work. 
‘* Miss R—— used to beg me to join her and 
| give the food a trial, but for some reason I 
| never would try it until the spring of the pres- 
| ent year. Then one day in April, when I was 

very much in need of something bracing, and 
was on the point of buying the usual tonic, 
she prevailed upon me to begin using Grape- 
Nuts. So we ate Grape-Nuts together from 
then until June. 

** Previous to that, every spring I had been 
compelled to take bottle after bottle of tonics, 
and then go home much run down, but this 
year June found me well and strong aftera 
most trying month of work, with never a 
thought about tonics other than the nourish- 
ment received from Grape-Nuts. Naturally 
I believe heartily in the merits of the food. 

‘Since leaving that boarding-school, I learn 
that nearly every teacher in the school, from 
the principal down, uses Grape-Nuts."’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





The India- | 
| paper edition measures an inch in thick- | 


in '98, one of the day teachers ate | 







Rain or Shine 


Buy your 
Biscuit in 


In-er-seal Packages 


—they will always 

be as fresh and crisp 
as when they leave 
the baker’s oven. 


The following are a few of the varieties now 
sold in In-er-seal packages,—Soda, Milk, 
Graham, Oatmeal and Butter Thin Biscuit; 
Vanilla Wafers and Ginger Snaps. Look for 
the In-er-seal trade mark design, in red and 
white, on each end of the package. 





ge 


it Company. 








“Beginners’ Course” 


Is a very good name for this series of lessons, as it is 
intended for the little tots just entering Sunday-school. 
But why could not these lessons be taught at home by 
mothers whose little ones are too young to go to school, 
or who find it impossible, for some reason or other, to 
send them? We feel sure that in this way good use 
might be made of the booklet containing Mr. Archi- 
bald’s Teaching Hints on the Beginners’ Lessons for 
the second quarter. Send 10 cents for a specimen copy, 
and see if there is not at least one mother of young 
children to whom you could recommend the series, 





Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














Individual Work 


for Individuals 


A Record of Personal Experiences 
and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HIS latest of Dr. Trumbull's books 
has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker covering 
many years. It is full of incident and 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 





Don't tie the top of your 
folly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of re 
Refined Parafline. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 








air tight and acid hand-to-hand effort for others. 
roof. ily applied. ~ 
sefulin aaacen other Cloth, 16mo. 186 pages. 75 cents 


Published by 
The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
3 West 29th Street, New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 


z Sold everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL Co. 
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Pears | 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 

Have you used Pears’ 
soap? 

Sold ali over the world. 
Can You Knit 
or Crochet? 


$1,000.00 in Prizes 


is offered by the well-known and responsible firm of 
CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. (established 
over 50 years), for the best specimens of knitting 
or crocheting done with their 


@ ION BRAND 
in Sd ues YARNS’? 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by editors of Delineator, 
Harper’s Bazar, and McCall’s Magazine. 
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O'NEILL'S | | 


Importers and Retailers 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS and COSTUMES, 
FINE MILLINERY, HOUSE FURNISHINGS, SEWING 
MACHINES, BOOKS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, Etc. 


272 ° 






































Send for our new 


Fashion Booklet 


Mailed free to all applicants 
residing out of town 





THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


= 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
‘The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 














Every other month we issue free to out-of-town applicants an illustrated booklet 
which describes the newest and best things in the Dry Goods Market. Itis a very 
useful little book, particularly so to those living at a distance from the Metropolis, 
for it places the reader in touch with the whole world of fashion. 


Send us your name and address, and 
we \ ill place you on our Mailing List 
Mention this paper. 
H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 























One Prize, $200.00 ive Prizes, $50.00 

ee “woe | fea ae 

in the hands of a bright, active woman _ - 100.00 Fr “ 10.00 
will keep a house clean enough for “4 75.00 Twenty “ 500 





the Mayor to live in. All articles returned to owner or purchased at price 


set. Send postal-card request for FULL PARTICU- 
LARS OF CONTEST. You risk nothing, and may 
get a large award. 

















0 IDER AGE to Ss, WANTE 
mple 1908 Bicycle. 
1902 Models, $9 to $15 
"Ol & "00 Models, grade, $7 to SU 
Where ie 
meson 
at factory cost. 


as new, 
a Si fil ¢ on approvaland tendays trial 


BX 


MARK POSTAL: “‘ CONTEST,”’ DEPARTMENT 21 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. 
408 & 410 Broadway, New York 


B. & B. 


12 different smart 
styles 
shirt-waist suits 
at $5.00 





All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 








e ahi to 


utacentinadvance. . 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 
pieces. Sold by every jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 
works. Booklet free. 








Inside the Grocery 


Some Facts Made Known 





Itis often thought that grocers really have | 


very little care regarding the food value of the | 
articles they sell, but the real facts are that | 


grocery keepers of the right sort are extremely 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Eom, ILurors. 


—each style in a variety of pretty Cottons, 
including all-white, white and black, and 





ecru. 
Distinctively chic in fashion—style, value, 
and all we stand by as without equal any- 



























| where. 

We’re increasing this business right along 
—on a higher standard of elegance and 
lower price that counts with shrewd people. 

See that we send you our new Spring and 


particular as to what they recommend. | 

One of the fraternity relates atale. ‘‘ The 
highest priced coffee on the market I intro- | 
duced to my customers and used myself. I 

















began to have bilious attacks, and, after a little Summer Catalogue —pictures of the new 
observation, attributed them directly to coffee. | shirt-waist suits and other ready-to-wear : 
Every time Tf left off drinking it I got better, fashions that will interest your most particu- 
but I felt the need of a warm drink for break- | lar ideas of nicety--and a book that will 
fast. | prove itself a money-saver for you for all the 
**Along in '96 a wholesale crocer urged me | Dry Goods you need. 
to put some Postum Food Coffee in my store, ‘ 
which I did with considerable misgiving,—for, se BOGGS & BUHL 
at that time, the now famous Postum was not } ’ & LLARS Dept. Ss. , 2 Allegheny, Pa. 
so well known. 7 AND NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
‘‘He urged me to try it myself, which I did, 








\, the celebrated, Ewen ice 
and was disgusted with the flat, tasteless bever- =_ CLE, 28- oan any signs 


. bigh guar. 
age, so was my wife. I remembered the whole- | e handle hos, sgh two 
sale grocer said something about following UB 
directions carefully, so | took the package and | 


covered crips, 


Teaching an? _,, 


saddle, fue ball niekel 
Y FINISHED 











COLOE ENAMEL. STRONGEST GUARANTEE. T H. C 
AM 
10.95 for the celebrated 1908 Kenweed Bicycle. eachers T . lay 
studied it. I at once discovere 12.75 for the celebrated 1908 King or Elgin Queen. rumbull 
tudied it t 1 red that we had is 25 fer the highest grade 1 made, our three 
not boiled it long enough, only three or four | § ds attractive to children because it Samm the veae ann apoleon er gosoohtne. SoA "I More than thirty-four thousand copies ' 
minutes, but it must be boiled tS minutes at is pleasant to use. It is the vine HIGHEST cH jhe see. of this book have been sold, and the 
least ; so we tried it again, with the result that " on aay BES Tee demand is constant. Teaching and 
we got a perfect cup of coffee, a delightful and way of teaching tooth-care and Ge evr heard of Whites von con TE Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
healthful beverage. I have continued the use the sure way of making sweet and pa te ge Re oe) ea Fy and altogether practical treatise on the 


place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full syknowledge of the essential 


of Postum in my home ever since. We use it 


SEARS/ROEBUCK & co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


healthy little mouths. —— — 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


25c. at all Druggists, 








for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 
“My bilious attacks quickly left, and I am 





John |. Blair Foundation. Fifty Year. principles of teaching. It is a book 
free from them altogether. I began to explain For free sample vial, adéress Co-educational. Frepares for any American college. 7 , 
E. W. HOYT @ CO, New buildings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal ~~~ =4 toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


to my customers something of the value of Pos- 





eee — 


ment {erases moderate rates. 


For catalogue address 
John i i owe 


— Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday School Times Co. 


tum Coffee, and now have a very large trade 
on it." Name given by Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








When answering advertisements, please When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. mention The Sunday School Times. 


Postum Co., 




















